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OOD advertising not only draws attention to 

itself, but when answered brings to one’s atten- 

tion and into one’s service many useful additions to 

equipment. Are you giving attention to the adver- 

tising that appeals et og ed needs in this paper from 
w to week ?. 




















By the Mercies of God 
By Mrs. Frank A. Breck 


I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service. (Rom. 12:1.) 


HY should we be this living sacrifice ? 
Because for us Christ paid unmeasured price. 
His mercies! — they are countless day by day, 
Like mountain waves they roll in vast array ! 
His constant care, his loving-kindness true, 
His power, his comfort, — anguish that he knew, 
To be our substitute in death of soul! 
What gift could pay, what wealth in our control 
Could meet the cost of that Redemption Day, 
When Jesus’ soul-blood washed our sins away ? 








Sins Of Old Age 

Youth is not the only time of special temptation. 
Middle-age is not the only time of special temptation, 
— though it has its own testings. Old age has temp- 
tations that are all its own. Satan, and the ever 
present possibility of sinning, combine to attack God's 
children in their old age quite as definitely and des- 
perately as in their earlier years. The fact that a 
Christian of advanced years has had wide experi- 
ence, is one of his peculiar perils. He is in danger 


.its- badness,” t 


of presuming on that wide experience as though 
it made him. less liable to sin. But mere ex- 
perience, mere knowledge of varied situations, 
cannot add one iota of spiritual strength to 
any one. Christ, and Christ alone, is the strength of 
the aged saint as of the youngest. There is grave 
danger also, as we advance in years, of becoming in- 
different or forgetful or careless or less sensitive, in 
matters which, in our younger years, we did not 
overlook. D. L. Moody is said to have prayed that 
he might not make a fool of himself in his old age. 
There is nothing more pathetic, there is nothing more 
tragic, than the folly that is often seen in extreme. 
old age. The sure safeguard against this is a main- 
tained recognition of one’s own helplessness, one’s 
own natural sinfulness, one’s utter dependence Pas ico 
the Lord Jesus Christ, together with an unshaken 
confidence in the sure sufhciency of the Lord. If 
ever true humility is needed, it.is in old age. Then 
the wisdom that is Christ himself will keep one 
from being foolish; and the glory of “the life that is 
Christ” is most beautiful when shown forth in the 
Closing years of a life that is “hid with Christ in 
o Rad 
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'"No Time Like Now” 


Is this: “the best age ine world has known’? <A 
recent editorial in: one of the most influential daily 
newspapers in the..United States says that it is,-un- 
der ‘the: heading, “No Time Like Now,” - “With: all 

he editorial concludes, “it is a good 
world on the whole; a better one than it ever has 


been.” It, recognizes that. “lots. of peopl do fot” 


think so, and will arise indi tly to confute. the 
statement.” What really is the truth of the mat- 
ter? God’s Word is a safer guide than man’s ‘opin- 
tons or observations. And God’s. Word declares that 
as the age ushered in by the earthly birth and min- 
istry of Christ should continue, it would grow stead- 
ily worse so far as the world and mankind in gen- 
eral are concerned. Of the end of the age, in which 
time we are now living, God says that conditions wil] 
be as they were “in the days of Noah,” when condi- 


‘ing the 


tions were so intolerable that God had to send the 
He says that at the end of this | 


flood -in judgment. 
age before the Lord’s return conditions will be as 
they were “in the days of Lot,” when the sin of 

was such that God “rained fire and brim- 
stone from heaven,” Foretelling these days, the Lord 
himself asked the question, “When the of man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” And these 
predicted days are the days in which we are living. 


God 

known,” But, God be praised, the world’s best day 
is not in the past but in the future; it will come when 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself comes again to this 
€ as promised to do. 
ilege and duty is to bring men to him as Saviour 
while “looking for the blessed hope arid appearing 
of the glory of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 


Christ.” 
sx 


Are We Evangelizing China? 


_ China is one of the best equipped mission fields 
in the world, from the standpoint of missions. There 
are more than seven thousand foreign missionaries 
there. Since the ‘comparatively recent Boxer out- 
break in 1900 the number of members in the Prot- 
estant Church in China has seen more than a four- 
fold increase, there being now approximately 375,000 
Protestant believess. _There has also been a great 
increase in native Christian leadership. This all 
seems very encourage, does it not? . Yet, as Dr. 
Charles R. Erdman, having just returned from China, 
points out in “China’s Millions”: “It is obvious that 
the work of ¢vangelizing China has only. been*com- 
menced. Even 375,000 out of 400,000,000 is less than 
one in one thousand, less than one-tenth of one per- 
cent.” Therefore more than 99.9 percent of the pop- 
ulation of China aré yet to be saved. And this in 
the best-missionaried land of all the foreign fields! 
Unless, in the short time remaining before the Lord’s 
return, the church of Christ does what it has scarcely 
eyen contemplated or dared to think of doing in giv- 
Gospel to the lost world, will it not be 
ashamed at his coming? 


The Fear of Higher Experiences 


richer spiritual experience, and then be afraid 

of it when it draws near and becomes posdble. 
We may long for it, oy for it, pray for it for 
years, and yet reject one by one its kind approaches. 
We do not glide into it imperceptibly. And when it 
comes it is almost sure to seem to us less friendly 
than we expected. Bishop Moule touches it with 
accuracy when he speaks of the soul which really 
desires closer communion with God being yet held 
back for fear that it will mean coercion, infliction, 
and exaction. Like Augustine we want it, but not now. 

Those people at Gadara had doubtless longed for 
some power to come and free and freshen their poor 
dull life, and at. last it was done; but when they saw 
the demoniac sane and peaceful they were distressed 
at the presence of suchgpower among them and beg- 
ged Jesus to depart out of their coasts. No doubt 
they continued interested and inspired by the things 
Jesus accomplished elsewhere and wholly approved 
them, even believing that a time might come when it 
would be safe to do such things among them. But 
for the present they went back to their longings 
rather trembling at the narrow escape they had ha 
from having them fulfilled too soon. 

So the thought of higher experience may become 
an opiate which dulls the conscience. How can we 
be anything but good people, we ask, with such long- 
ings always in our hearts? 

ut higher experiences are not all harmony and 
sympathy. We do not glide into them. And when 
we come into close grips with them. we discover that 
they cross our customary routine. A man may ap- 
pear a very good Christian until he is crossed, then 
he is apt to burst into unexpected flame-and antagon- 
ism. He needs to associate that possibility with the 
higher experience which he craves. 

For very often the higher experience means a 


Tes greatest paradox of the soul is to desire 


lower experience, obscure work which no one else 
will do, or a course of dction which you must fol- 
low all-alone for a good while. ‘Higher. experience 
nearly always means some decision made which in- 
volves separateness for a time, with no friendly faces 
looking over your shoulder to applaud and encour- 
age, and with very unfriendly faces always peering in 
to suggest you have made a mistake. 
wise minister said that once in every year he 
chose a certain line of subjects for his prayer-meet- 
ings which he knew would not be of general inter- 
est or popular success. He took some of the pro- 
founder truths which people sidestep and which would 
ay appeal to such as were patient and willing to 
undergo a good many weeks in which there would 
be no visible result. Invariably his numbers les- 
sened, but such as he had were taking a firm hold 
on some great, fruitful truths of the faith. And lit- 
tle by little it was seen that their earnestness and 
greater depth and warmth had become significant to 
others. The whole church became more solid and 
more spiritual because a few had taken this lower 
way of lesser numbers and obscurer study. 
his restlessness of which we hear so much to-day 
is not all due to our inventions and machinery. If 
every telephone bell in the land were silenced to- 
morrow and every automobile stopped it would give 
no guarantee of rest. Our restlessness is due mainly 
to great refusals. We seem to have done with higher 
experiences which have approached our souls, ‘but 
we are never done. They haunt us. They come again 
and again. _ We are restless because there is: noth- 
ing to rest in. We were afraid they would demand 
too much of us, throw our lives into turmoil, and 
lo, it is their absence that has done it. We turned 
our backs on worship, it took so much time, and be- 
hold nothing but haste and hurry and fret. We feared 
we should get too much behind if we took time for 


s it is not “the best age the world has | 


Meantime, our priv- | 
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the praying which we have always meant to do, and 
now alas we can never seem to catch up. We could 
not stand the chill of hours or evenings which would 
take us apart lonelily from society, and now we 
cannot seem to get very near to anybody. For there 
is a layer of very cold air which is thrown around 
all higher experience to ‘guard its real warmth and 
friendliness against the unfit. There is a fovitiate 
before each new level of life. And a great life is 
great according to the number of times it was will- 
ing to be a novice again, 

Sometimes a man is acquiescing in a level of 
Christian truth to which he has gotten accommodated 
and comfortable. Its preliminary difficulties are past. 
He is at home in those truths. But there are other 
reaches which he does not dare to touch. He will 
not appear to good advantage in them. His ease will 
disappear.. He will be awkward in dealing with them. 
Their effect will be slow. How many there are who 
with earnest good will to help others to the Chris- 
tian life, and especially the young, have weeded out 
every difficult, exacting thing from the Gospel and 
now speak only of the popular and practical (as they 
suppose) aspects of it. They feel the power of these 
higher aspects, but dare not handle them. It was 
said of Spurgeon that the wonder of him was that 
he steadily handled, and in the presence of every sort 
of people, the very highest truths which the Gos- 
pel presents and was at home in their atmosphere. 

his was as fine a praise as was ever given to a 
peter. Listening to John Clifford in London as 

e went on preaching on, “sitting in the heavenly places 
with Christ Jesus,” an American visitor remarked 
that he did not believe there were many preachers 
in America who would dare to talk about such themes. 
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But there are plenty of them who feel in their bones 
that it is this kind of thing that has got to be done 
before our Christianity can come to its full richness 
and reveal its full power. 

Higher experience is sometimes opened by our find- 
ing that we belong to a higher grade of givers than 
we have commonly been consorting with. Some dread 
meeting that crux. But all the rest of their life has 
been kept thin and anaemic by not grappling with 
this thorny subject, taking a new decision, cutting 
right into the very heart of their means and their 
income. Very beautiful was the action of a young 
clerk years ago who wishing to have remain a pastor 
who was called away and likely to go, wondered 
what consideration he himself could urge to make 
him stay, and finally, blushing amd bashful and wish- 
ing to put forth the best evidence he could think of 
to show how great the pastor’s influence had been 
with him, said, “Next year I am going to be able to 
give fifty dollars to missions,” which was leagues 
away from anything he had been able to give before. 
It was his uttermost then, he is a millionaire now, 
but all the way a he has been hearty and cour- 
ageous toward new levels when they beckoned. 

It is the chill, perhaps, and the sense of going alone 
in each new ascent which is the hardest part of it. 
But it is the remembered warmth of other higher 
experiences which is the best worth remembering in 
our past. No period looks very dear in the retro- 
spect unless it had in it some of these holy bold- 
nesses in which we cut loose and fared forth into a 
new line of action and risk and trust. We may well 
dread the future if we feel we can do this way no 
more. The greatest souls do it te the last. They ask 
no more of life than that this shall always be possible. 





Was the National Christian Conference 
in Shanghai Justly Criticized ? 


Readers of The wa gm | School Times will re- 
y 


call that in the issues of July 1 and 8, 1922, the Na- 
tional Christian Conference for Chinese Christians 
and foreign missionaries, held in Shanghai .May 2- 
II, was reported by a veteran and .widely-known mis- 
sionary of the Southern Presbyterian Church, S. I. 
Woodbridge, D.D., who is Foreign Editor of the 
Chinese Christian Intelligencer. Dr. Woodbridge 
paid a tribute to certain admirable facts in the Con- 
ference, but in the main his articles severely criticized 
it as standing for Modernism and man-made organiza- 
tion, rather than for a central, vital emphasis upon 
the fundamentals of the historic Christian faith and 
the supernatural work of the Holy Spirit in giving 
the Gospel to China as the only real purpose and rea- 
son for Christian missions. 

It was inevitable that Dr. Woodbridge’s estimate 
of the Conference should be strongly objected to by 
those in sympathy with the positions he condemned. 
The Sunday School Times has received two letters, 
each accompanied by an article offered for publica- 
tion in the Times, respectively from the Rev. Frank 
Rawlinson, D.D., Editor of the Chinese Recorder of 
Shanghai; and Mr. Henry T, Hodgkin, of the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association, of London. Neither 
Dr, Rawlinson nor Mr. Hodgkin holds the evangel- 
ical doctrinal positions represented by the Bible Union 
of China, for example, and by: other similar large 
bodies of conservative Christians throughout the 
world. Naturally their differences with Dr. Wood- 
bridge, and their articles discussing his report, are 
based upon positions that are fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those held to be vital by the conserva- 
tive evangelical Christian church. In view of this, 
The Sunday School Times does not believe that a 
debate of the matter in these columns would be profit- 
able. The Editor has read with utmost care their 
articles criticizing Dr. Woodbridge’s report, and does 
not find that their criticisms nullify his general posi- 
tion. The Sunday School Times recognizes that,: in 
any report of a great gathering such as the National 
Christian Conference of China, a writer is likely to 
make some unintentional misstatements. Only divine 
inspiration could guard against this, and no writers 
to-day are inspired,;—though Dr. Woodbridge and 
the Editor still believe that eyery word of the Bible 
was inspired and therefore iferrant! The Times is 
entirely ready to recognize, therefore, that at some 
minor, points or facts Dr. Woodbridge. may have 
allowéd inaccuracies to slip into his report; but it 
is convinced that any such minor inaccuracies in no 
way invalidate the correctness of the general posi- 
tion taken by Dr. Woodbridge in criticizing the cen- 
tral facts of the Shanghai Conference. 

The Sunday School Times is confirmed in this im- 
pression by articles or comments .on the Shanghai 
Conference that have appeared elsewhere. 

In the Record of Christian Work for September 
appeared a report of the Conference criticizing some 
of the same matters that Dr. Woodbridge criticized. 
and in general speaking in severe condemnation of 
the Conference. 








The Alliance Weekly of August 12 publishes an 
article by a missionary whom the Editor met in China 
in the..summer of 1920 and came to esteem highly; 
this. article expresses real regret for a number of 
the dominant facts of the Conference. 

The Rev. Hugh W. White, of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Mission in China, has published an article 
in -different Southern Presbyterian papers and a 
Southern Methodist paper in this country severely 
criticizing the Conference, and likening it to the “In- 
ter-Church World Movement in China.” 

Another missionary whose evangelistic work has 
been greatly blessed of God for years past in China 
has written an extended article expressing regret 
for the Shanghai Conference. 

And a circular letter just received ‘from a mission- 
ary of the Northern Presbyterian Church in China 
takes the same position, saying, “Our surprise and 
disappointment at the National Christian Conference 
were keen.” 

So -it will be seen that Dr. Woodbridge and The 
Sunday School Times are by no means alone in their 
attitude. That sincere missionaries differ with them 
as to the significance of what occurred in the Con- 
ference there can be no question; and readers of the 
Times are likely to see, published elsewhere, the ar- 
ticles that have been offered for publication here, 
and perhaps other criticisms of the Times’ position. 
It is a part of the regrettable but now world-encircling 
difference between those who, like the two thousand 
missionaries in the Bible Union of China, are seeking 
to stand for the integrity and infallibility of the en- 
tiré Word of God, and those who are doubting or 
denying or opposing that fundamental of the Chris- 
tian faith. There is no reconciliation possible be- 
tween these two opposing positions: they are mutually 
exclusive. Those who believe that the integrity of 
the. Word of God is unimportant cannot understand 
why those who hold this truth are so deeply concerned 
for its maintaining. The two sides of the sad con- 
troversy can, and should, in all friendliness “agree to 
disagree”; but it is believed that it is wiser to avoid 
as much as possible argument or devate between the 


two sides, © 


x 
Was Luke a Jew or a Gentile? 


Dr. Scofield says in his Introduction to Luke in the 
Scofield Reference Bible that “tradition says that. he 
[Luke] was a Jew of Antioch.” Dr. A. T. Robertson, 
on page 565 of The Sunday School Times, says that 
Luke was a Gentile—A Virginia Reader. 


We shall probabiy never know exactly, before we 
get to heaven, whether Luke was a Jew or a Gentile, 
and it really does not matter. Although he was the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles, he never once 
names himself. _His name is mentioned only three 
times in the entire New Testament: Colossians 4: 14; 
“Luke the beloved physician”; 2 Timothy 4:11, 
“Only Luke is with me,” and Philemon 24, “Marcus, 
Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, my fellow-laborers.” His 
name, which in the Greek is Loukas, is .probably an 
abbreviation of the Latin name Lucanus, Lucilius or 

(Continued on page 633 
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How ‘‘Missing Links’’ are Made 


Childgen in the High and Grammar Schools of New York 
City are’ being taken to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory to see and study evidences of man’s ape-like ancestor. 
They are shown a 
the “Piltdown Man,” many other exhi A well-known 
Bible teacher is going to tell what is thus shown and “ demon- 
strated" to the i 
ipo Sete te ating of Cy Temes © issing link’ to be seen in 

widely known museum. This ing and illuminating 
study, by Dr. William Evans, will be published, exclusively, this 
autumn in The Sunday School Times. 





Dr. Carson on Revelation 


Dr. Francis L. Patton, formerly President of Princeton Theo- 
logical Senrinary, recentl caid thet De. Jobe F. Conon is the 
foremost leader of the (Northen) Presbyterian Church in the 





United States. This former Moderator of the General Assembly - 


has written a series of studies in one of the least studied books 

of the Bible, the Revelation, which will be a surprise rey Be od 

pree, The series will be published in full in The Sunday 
imes. 


A Lawyer's View of Christ’s Resurrection 


Just as you would bring the facts before a jury, a la who 
is now a minister will give a masterly study of the evi for 
the resurrection of the body of our Lord Jesus Christ. _ It is con- 
clusive; and it will appear in The Sunday School Times as a 
sidelight on the lessors in Luke's Gospel. 


The Mystery and Ministry of Blood 


A Christian physician will give facts from recent laboratory 
researches in the human blood that throw a flood of light on 
human life and the Bible. The article is one of the Times’ 
unique sidelights on the lessons in Luke. 








What Does the Bible Say About 
the Life After Death? 


A mother who lost her little daughter and read the imaginings 
of people about the life after death, decided to read what the 
Bible says about it. The result is a rich message for all Chris- 








tians, and will appear in The Sunday School Times as a side- 


light on the lessons in Luke. 


“How I Get My Work Done’’ 


Have you a reasonable program for your work by the day, by 
the week, by the month, by the year? Are the distinctively 
Christian duties and privileges fully allowed for in your crowded 
life, with the many other details that necessarily enter every 


one’s life ? 





These pressingly practical questions are to be considered in 
articles this autumn in The Sunday School Times, on “ How | 
Get my Work Done,” written by Christian men and women 
who are solving these problems.in their own personal experience : 


The Busy Christian Business Man 





The Crowded Christian College Student 





The Christian Girl in Business 





io Fe Sele nee heave balers Go ons. of Raspes 
appearing in its columns during the new year. y are 
the many similar fresh, distinctive papers that are 
making The Sunday School Times the contribution it is to Chris- 
tian journalism of to-day. 


If you have friends or co-workers who you believe ought to 
have these or similar articles, you can do them a real service in 
any or all of the following ways: 


1. The Sunday School Times will be sent to them as a “ Get 
Acquainted” subscription, ten weeks for 25-cents. Any num- 
ber of such ten-w subscriptions may be ordered by yourself 
or by others, at any time. 


2. By having them join your 210g Mtge Times Club, 
which they may do by paying for the balance of the club year at 
three cents per week. Fone do not recall your club renewal 
date, just send us the new names addresses with the mailing 
label from your own copy and we will send you a bill for the 
portien of the $1.50 per year rate due from the new members in 
your club. 


3. If you are not in a Sunday School Times Club why not 
get four of your friends to join you in forming one? This will 
entitle you and each member to the lowest rate, $1.50 a year. 
We will gladly send upon request sample copies of the latest issue 
for free distribution wih your own word of commendation. 


4. Or, use a subscription to The Sunday School Times as a 
Birthday Gift to one or more of your friends. It will be a 
weekly reminder of your thoughtfulness throughout a whole year. 


Foreign subscriptions require fifty cents extra per year. 


creature pr omg case known as . 


children, and what “ scientific evidence” ~ 












Lesson for November 5 
Luke 4:31 to 5:39 
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A Church Building That Meets To-day’s Needs 


By P. E. Burroughs, D.D. “°“ciicScutiem Bepin Convention” 


Architecture that reflects ideals of 
church life and service 
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the buildings which the churches erect for their 

housing. Modern church designs thus set forth 
modern conceptions of church functions. A_build- 
ing design is here described which illustrates and de- 
clares the varied ministries proposed by the First 
Baptist Church of Knoxville, Tenn. 

The building committee, feeling its great responsi- 
bility and facing many difficulties, decided on a care- 
fully regulated competition as the safest means of 
securing a suitable design and of petecting a capable 
architectural firm. Dr. Warren P. Laird, Dean of 
the Fine Arts Department and head of the Architec- 
tural Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was asked to conduct the competition. Dr. Laird 
visited Knoxville and made a careful study of the 
local situation, holding extended conferences with the 
committee. The Architectural Secretary of the Sun- 
day-school Board prepared a tentative outline of 
needed Sunday-school provisions, and besides can- 
vassing this outline with the committee in Knoxville, 
went to Philadelphia for. further conferences with 
Dr. Laird. A complete schedule of provisions to be 
offered in the new building was wrought out; this 
schedule was carefully studied by the pastor and the 
local committee, attention being given even to the 
minutest details, until an acceptable program was 
agreed upon. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Laird, the committee 
selected five architectural firms to enter the compe- 
tition. The following cities were represented: Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; Norfolk, Va.; Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md. ‘The successful 
firm was to be awarded the commission to design 
the building, while the other firms were to be prop- 
erly compensated for their services. A jury of award, 
consisting of disinterested architects, acted as judges 
in the competition. This jury, together with the local 
committee, selected as the winning design the build- 
ing presented in these pages, offered by . Messrs. 
Dougherty and Gardner, of Nashville, Tenn. 

The design thus represents the blended findings of 


[obs of church life and service are reflected in 
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An outside view of the handsome edifice of which 
some of the floor plans are given on this page ap- 
peared in last week’s issue with the article, “ New 
Dev ts in Church Architecture.” The gen- 
eral principles for the architectural competition 
which resulted in these plans and specifications 
were given in that article, and Dr. Burroughs here 
descri how they are worked out in detail. 
Those interested in church architecture may se- 
cure without charge several valuable pam 
on the subject from the Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn., 
together with a standard book, “Church and 
-Sunday School Buildings,” at $1.75, containing one 
hundred and fifty drawings by skilled architects. 








several distinct groups, comprising a thoughtful pas- 
tor, an alert committee, a Sunday-school secretary, 
the head of an Architectural Department, and a firm 
ef architects which has had praetical experience in 
designing buildings of this type. ; 

The building seeks to provide fully and impartially 
for the following: Preaching and congregational 
worship, the mid-week prayer service, lec.ures, musi- 
cals, and other entertainments; training, as sought in 
the Young People’s Societies; teaching, as conducted 
in the Sunday-school ; social life in its various phases, 
recreational life, and executive offices for employed 
workers. 


Preaching and Congregational W orship.—The beau- 
tiful octagonal auditorium is designed with the ut- 
most care. It seeks to bring the audience as closely 
as possible about the orks ee Features 
worthy of special note are (1) The passages around 
the auditorium below and im. the balcony, assuring 
good ventilation and a free circulation; (2) the spa- 
cious balcony, extending in unbroken line around 
three sides of the auditorium; (3) the balcony stairs 
descending near the pulpit, specially suggested by the 
pastor for evangelistic and other practical ends; (4) 
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In the basement (not pictured) are the swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, and boilers. The ground 
floor is shown on the left and the first floor on the 
right, while the second floor (a balcony not pictur- 
ed) contains the auditorium gallery. Over the Be- 
ginners department is the Junior department and 
over the church offices the Intermediate depart- 
ment, and over the parlor the Primary depart- 
ment. 
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provision for a chorus choir with baptistry elevated 
above in accordance with the most approved custom. 


The Mid-Week Prayer Service—In the midst of 
such church life as is here planned, the prayer- meet- 
ing must take on peculiar significance. The pastor 
and his brethren recognized this fact. They faced 
the question, Can we hold the church to its real and 
highest mission, can we keep it right at the center 
when we introdtice a complex program of many min- 
istries involving the social and the recreational and 
some forms of the institutional? It was clearly recog- 
nized that in the new and larger program the prayer- 
meeting must be a vital element. A little prayer- 
meeting must mean a little spirituality. A poor and 
insignificant prayer-meeting must mean a poor and 
ineffectual ministry, no matter how large the attend- 
ance, or how great the apparent tides of church life. 

The committee, therefore, faced the question of a 
place for the prayer-meeting, a large and command- 
ing place, which would, so far as architecture can do 
so, lend to the prayer-meeting the dignity which its 
importance suggests. It can be readily seen that 
various rooms might have been considered. To as- 
sign the prayer-meeting to any of the large class- 
rooms, although they might be sufficiently large for 
the actual attendance, would be. to depreciate the 
great mid-week service. Very properly, the large 
and impressive secondary auditorium has been des- 
ignated for the prayer-meeting. The selection of 
this great hall with its front approaches and its archi- 
tural dignity will, in itself, serve notice that in the 
new day the prayer-meeting is to be rated high and 
is to hold a central place in the larger ministries 
which will mark the new. building. 


Lectures, Musicals, and Other Entertainments.—A 
large attractive secondary auditorium in addition to 
the main auditorium is a prime necessity in all larger 
church buildings. Such a room is offered on the 
ground floor immediately under the main auditorium. 
Special effort is made to treat this room in a way to 
give it architectural impressiveness and dignity. The 
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large stage with convenient dressing-rooms will make 
ossible cantatas, Christmas entertainments,-and the 
ike. The high ceiling lends a measure of dignity, 
‘while the two welcoming entrances direct from the 
outside tend to give the room an air of individuality 
and importance. In the designing of this room, the 
architects have probably set a precedent which 4will 
be regarded in the designing of future church build- 
ings. 

Training as Sought in Young People’s Societies.— 

‘The local committee recognized the value of graded 
_ training for the young people of the community and 
_ kept in mind the needs of the many Young People’s 
: Societies in which this training will be offered. The 
department assembly rooms and the large Adult Class 
‘‘rooms will offer ample provision for these training 
' activities. 

Teaching as Conducted in the Sunday-school.— 
The Sunday-school idea marks the whole building. 
Out of the 40,000 square feet of floor space ciheret 
33.740 square feet are to be used “by the Sunday- 


school. The Sunday-school capacity will be as fol- 
lows: 
Pupils 
Mothers’ Room and Cradle Roll Class ...... ff 
NEE = cicalaey wala Tc deb Ah eN e ORT Abs ene 70 
NSO ere tee re Po cer orcas cee te - 134 
oh cing obs eide bade SGRCs Washed 60 Ors RE 06! 200 
INR cs ota 0 Glan basics ba niabaw ered 200 
ee De Tee ee ee er Te 533 


Adults, assuming the use of all class-rooms to- 
gether with the gymnasium and the audi- 
torium 
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ceiling and is to be treated with special care; it is to 
be suitably furnished, somewhat after the fashion of 
a directors’ room in a modern bank building. 


New Testament Principles Exemplificd—In the 
general design of this building and in its floor-plan 
arrangements, effort has been made to follow cer- 
tain guiding principles laid down in the New Testa- 
ment. Among these we may name economy and util- 
ity. neonenr is a cardinal New Testament principle, 
This principle has been carefully observed in this 
building. The architects were instructed to waste no 
money on needless ornamentation. All construction 
was to be substantial and enduring, but there was to 
be no unnecessary expenditure. The kindred prin- 
ciple of utility was also regarded. The building was 
first and foremost to serve the ends for which it was 
designed, a temple for the worskip of God and a 
center for community service. So carefully have 
these principles, economy and utility, been observed 
that we have here a building of chaste beauty and 
substantial dignity offering provision for all essen- 
tial elements in church life on a large scale, and yet 
the cost will probably not exceed $300,000. We know 
many buildings which cost, some of them, in the 
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neighborhood of a million dollars, which do not offer 
anything like the same provisions for church life and 
activities. F 

Even more important, if possible, is the funda- 
mental principle that the church building shall itself 
reflect the balance of emphasis which is embodied in 
New Testament teaching and practise. What essen- 
tial elements entered into the life and work of the 
New Testament churches? What balance was there 
between these elements? What relative emphasis was 
given to each of them? Effort is made in this build- 
ing design to reflect in some measure the New Testa- 
ment balance and emphasis as regards preaching, 
teaching, social life, and general recreations. The 
stately and spacious auditorium, placed well in the 
front of the building, declares that worship and 
preaching are outstanding functions of the church. 
The extended and carefully devised provisions for 
the Sunday-school sufficiently emphasize the teach- 
ing element in Christianity. Social and recreational 
provisions are subordinate, as they rightfully should 
be, to the two great elements in New Testament 
Christianity, viz., preaching and teaching. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Luke, “the Greatest Historian” 


The first scientist to face the problems of faith 
By A. T. Robertson, D.D., Litt.D., LL.D. Ptsigs Sins snare este N Seman 





Total Sunday-school capacity .........sese6- 2,685 


On what basis did the church get its consent to 
provide for such large numbers in its school? Has 
the attendance in the past attained such unusual fig- 
ures? What guarantee has the church that such large 
provisions will be needed? 

If an outsider might assume to interpret the atti- 
tude of the church, we should say frankly that the 
attendance of the Sunday-school has not in the past 
been so large. The limitations of the old building 
have been such that large numbers could not be ac- 
commodated. We may well suppose that the ques- 
tions which we have raised were carefully considered. 
A group of people would hardly expend a sum run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands of dollars without 
weighing all the questions involved. The local com- 
mittee was influenced by the following considera- 
tions: 

Sunday-schools, even much larger than is here pro- 

osed, have been built in various parts of the land; 
oy ha quite as large as is here proposed, have 
been erected only to prove unequal to the enlarged 
demands made upon them. 

The local community had taken a careful religious 
census and had made a survey of their city with a 
view to determine as ac. ‘trately as possible the num- 
bers which they might hope to get in their Sunday- 
school. 

Sunday-school building has been in some measure 
reduced to a science, a definite system. There are 
well-tested methods by which people in great num- 
bers may be induced to attend Sunday-school. The 
local committee has carefully considered these meth- 
ods, and the workers are confident that the new 
building will in its early weeks be taxed by the num- 
bers who will attend the Sunday-school. 

Social Life in its Various Phases —The building is 
designed to provide for a wide variety of social life. 
In the University of Tennessee, located only a few 
blocks away, are large numbers of young men and 
women. For these, as well as for the young people 
of its own community, the church plans to minister 
largely to social needs. The Adult class-rooms on 
the ground floor and the large class-room on the 
main floor above will be fitted as parlors for use 
during week-days. It will be observed that four 
of these large rooms are adjacent to the kitchen. 
The great room designed for the Young People’s 
Department will seat in bayquet fashion four hun- 
dred people. The Boy Scouts will meet in the In- 
termediate Department, and the Elementary Depart- 
ments will find various rooms for play and recrea- 
tion. 

Recreational Life—The slope of the lot downward 
in the rear is especially fortunate; this makes possi- 
ble the giving of a complete floor to recreational pro- 
visions. The gymnasium and the swimming pool are 
directly accessible from two streets. This section 
of the building can easily be separated from other 
sections by locking the gates to the stairs which 
lead to the floor above. 

Executive Offices for Employed Workers.—The en- 
tire floor of one wing of the building is set apart 
for the housing of the executive forces of the church. 
This section is on the first floor, near the auditorium, 
and is easily accessible to the public. In the conduct 


of such activities as the church plans in the new 
building a staff of employed helpers may be required, 
such as an assistant ‘to the pastor, a church secretary, 
a stenographer, one or more educational directors, a 
director of social life, a supervisor of recreations and 
a caretaker. 


The Deacons’ Room is to have a beamed 

















Since Luke was inspired by the Spirit of God to refer in the preface to his Gospel (Luke | : 1-4) to his careful- 

ness in getting the facts, from oral or written sources, about our Lord’s life, it is confirmatory of faith in the 

accuracy of all Bible writers to see how wonderfully Luke's claims to a truthful investigation have been vindicated 
by open-minded scholarship. 


Light of Research,” Dr. James Hastings said in 

the Expository Times: “Luke is the center of 
New Testament interest, — we mean scholarly interest 
—at the present time. The feeling is that if we could 
settle the problems which attach to that single name, 
we should be a long way forward in our New Testa- 
ment criticism.” 

That is a fair statement of the facts. The two 
books ascribed to Luke deal with the earthly life of 
the Lord Jesus, and with the growth and spread of 
Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome. He cuts a 
path from Bethlehem to Rome. If he can be trusted, 
we have a sure guide for a working knowledge of 
the beginnings of Christianity. Our knowledge of 
the historical origin of the Christian movement de- 
pends more upon the writings of Luke than upon 
the work of any other single man. Paul tells more 
of his views, and much of his own activities in an 
incidental way; but Luke links the work of the early 
disciples with that of Christ as being a continuation 
of the work and teaching of Jesus (Acts 1:1). He 
wrote two books, — one about the foundation laid by 
Jesus, the other about the structure built upon that 
foundation. It is of primary importance to the be- 
liever in Christ that we know what estimate to place 
upon the writings which we ascribe to Luke. 

It was not to be expected or desired that the work 
of Luke should escape criticism. Christianity has 
nothing to gain by refusing to see the facts. Luke’s 
writings could not escape the most searching inves- 
tigation. The fact that so much is at stake simply 
invites research. This, at bottom, is as it should be. 
But from Baur to McGiffert, the tide of criticism 
ran pretty strongly against the value of the writings 
of Luke, particularly the Acts. Luke stood alone in 
many of his statements in the Gospel and the Acts. 
It was assumed that he was in error unless supported 
by other writers, an unfair attitude toward any 
author. So it came to be the fashion to discount a 
statement made only by Luke. Baur argued that 
the Acts was written to settle the controversy be- 
tween Peter and Paul and was not a real history, but 
a doctrinal pamphlet. This view swept the field for 
many years in Germany, and won favor in Britain 
and America. 

Lightfoot stood out against the view of Baur. But 
the actual vindication of Luke has come within the 
last fifteen years. It is due mainly to the work of 
four men (Hawkins, Hobart, Ramsay, Harnack). 
Hawkins in his “Horae Synopticae” showed the pre- 
cise relation between Luke’s Gospel and Mark’s Gos- 
pel. Hobart’s “Medical Language of St. Luke” 
proved, in spite of the recent criticisms of Cadbury, 
that the author of both the Gospel and the Acts 
was a physician. Ramsay in his various books about 
Luke and Paul proved that Luke is correct in the 
very places where he had been so sharply attacked, 
as in Luke 2: 1-7 about the periodical census started 
by Augustus and repeated every fourteen years as 
shown by dated papyri. The Roman historians have 
absolutely no mention of this census cycle now so 
common in the papyri. Ramsay has also found in- 
scriptions in Syria that prove that Cyrenius. was 
twice governor in Syria, as Luke says. Ramsay, 
once more, has shown that the mention of Lysanias 
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as tetrarch in the time of Tiberias in Luke 3:1 is 
confirmed by another inscription. 

_The book of Acts is a veritable romance of criti- 
cism. Item after item has come to confirm Luke’s 
accuracy as the result of modern discovery, as in the 
mention of politarchs in Thessalonica (Acts 17:6), 
and of Sergius Paulus as proconsul in Cyprus (Acts 
13:6). Harnack, the leader of the liberal criticism 
in Germany, was so much impressed by the work of 
Hawkins, Hobart, and Ramsay that he undertook a 
thorough investigation of his own. He was abso- 
lutely convinced that the same man wrote the “we 
sections” of Acts, where the writer is a companion 
of Paul, and the rest of the book. The same man 
wrote the Gospel and the Acts. This writer was a 
physician, as the careful criticism proves. The only 
physician known to be a companion of Paul is Luke 
(Col. 4:14). Moreover, Harnack showed that the 
Acts was written in Rome before Paul’s death, with 
the necessary conclusion that the Gospel came_be- 
fore the Acts, probably while both Luke and Paul 
were in Caesarea. This conclusion at once confirms 
the work of Luke as a witness, and the early history 
of Christianity. He himself was a witness to a large 
part of the work described in the Acts, and ke* had 
access to many who knew the whole story. 

For much of the Acts Luke was an eye-witness 
(the “we sections”). He had also the help of Paul 
for much of the Acts where Luke was not present. 


. There were others who could help him (Philip the 


Evangelist, with whom Luke remained some time, 
qpenet the brother of Jesus, probably also Peter, 

ark, and Barnabas). For the life of Christ, we 
know that he made use of both oral and written 
sources (Luke 1:1-4). He sifted all the avenues of 
knowledge, and wrote with care and accuracy. It is 
probable that he either met Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, or got her story from those close to her. He 
took pains to get first-hand information, and he made 
the most careful use of his knowledge. The re- 
sult, many believe, is the most beautiful book in 
the world. 

We do not know as yet all the details about the 
personality of Luke the physician and historian. It 
is not certain where he was born, whether in Anti- 
och or Philippi. But Antioch has the best of the 
argument so far, in spite of Ramsay’s preference for 
Philippi. He later lived some years in Philippi. It 
is probable that Luke was a Greek and a freedman. 
In that case, Theophilus may be the one who set Luke 
free, and who educated him and paid for the publi- 
cation of his books. Luke is then the only Gentile 
who has written books included in the New Testa- 
ment collection. / 

It is certain that he was a man of the best cul- 
ture of the day. The Greek physician was a man 
of university education. It is quite possible that 
Luke and Paul and even Barnabas were students to- 
gether at the University of Tarsus. At any rate, 
Luke had all that Greek medical learning could do 
for him. The Greeks laid the foundation for mod- 
ern medical science. Luke was the first man of sci- 
ence who came face to face with the problems of 
faith. His attitude was not one of credulity, but of 
faith after investigation. He saw Pau! work miracles 
and he kept on practising medicine while with Paul, 




















Lesson for November 5 
Luke 4:31 to §:39 


and was, in fact, Paul’s own beloved physician. So 
far as we know, Luke was the best equipped man 
of the first century to interpret the Christian origin 
for men of culture in the Graeco-Roman world. His 

have a peculiar message,for the present day 
misunderstanding between some theologians and some 
‘scientists. It is not clear whether Luke was con- 
verted under the ministry of Paul or not, but Paul 
became his hero, and he understood the significance 
of the work of Paul for mankind. Not all Chris- 
tians at that time grasped the full measure of Paul, 
but Luke did. . 

The worth of the writings of Luke can be better 
appreciated now that they have gone through the fire 
of criticism. It is a great deal to say, but 1¢ is liter- 
ally true that every discovery that has been made 
so far has confirmed the historical value of the Gos- 
pel of Luke and the Acts. There are still difficulties 
in the Acts not yet explained. But the probability 
has shifted to the side of Luke. Ramsay dares to 
call him the greatest historian in the world, since he 
has stood-the test of minute research better than 
any other writer. Men have different standards for 
valuing historians, but on the merely human side 
Luke can be put on the same plane with Thucydides. 
He undertook a great task, and he carried it through 
in a great way. The world can never repay its debt 
to Luke. We can at least study his books with dili- 
Christ on the grand scale of the great historian, 
gence and with profit. He has drawn his picture of 
but he has done his work with simplicity, clearness, 
and power. 

LovuisvIL_e, Ky. 








The Little Sermon 


By Henry W. Frost, D.D. 
Director for North America of the China Inland Mission 




















Know therefore that the Lord thy God, he is God, 
the faithful God, which keepeth covenant and mercy 
with them that love him and keep his commandments 
to a thousand generations (Deut. 7:9). 


F A theological professor wanted to write a book on 

Systematic Theology, he could get his text, his 
analysis, and his definitions from this verse alone. 
The text would be the verse as a whole. Theology, 
anthropology, soterology, soteriology, and_ eschatol- 
ogy would be his analysis. And the terms “faithful,” 
“covenant,” “mercy,” and “thousand generations” 
would suggest his definitions. Such is a single verse 
of Scripture. If ever the phrase multum m parvo 
has place and application it is as related to Scripture 
texts. Many of them are packed full to overflowing 
with divine truth. For instance, Genesis 3:15 has 
been called the “seed-plot of the Bible”; and Luther 
justly called John 3:16 the “Little Gospel.” 

As touching our text, considering it from a non- 
theological standpoint, how wonderful it is that Je- 
hovah, our God, is God, that is, that the God we wor- 
ship is the true God. In other words, we have not 
been deceived. Our pastors, Sunday-school teachers, 
fathers, mothers, spoke truly when they told us that 
the God of the Bible is the only God. And we have 
been speaking absolute truth as we have passed on 
their words and proclaimed Jehovah as the living and 
true God. 

Moreover, this God of ours is the faithful God. He 
is the One who does more than promise; he keeps 
his promise. And even when we are faithless, he does 
not deny himself, as we have done, but remains faith- 
ful to every word uttered, to every promise made. 
And the marvel of his faithfulness is found in this, 
that what he has promised he is able to perform. We 
have a beautiful illustration of this in Hebrews 11: 
11. God promised Sasah a child, and then it says, 
“Through faith also Sara . . . judged him faithful 
who had promised.” She argued, the faithful God 
has promised; he cannot lie; what he has said then 
is true, and what he has promised will come to pass. 
Hence, the interjected words: she “received strength 
to conceive seed and was delivered of a child when 
she was past age.” The impossible is very sure when 
one believes; and it is possible to believe when God 
has promised. The promise being made, everything 
after that turns upon the faithfulness of God, and 
this is unimpeachable and unchangeable. 

And lastly, the mercy of our fatthful God extends 
to a “thousand generations.” If we reckon thirty 
years to a generation, this is a promise which holds 
good for thirty thousand years. This is long enough 
for your life and mine, is it not? And I wonder if 
we may not rightfully conclude, God being faithful 
so long as this, that he will be the same for another 
thousand generations, and another, and another? The 
fact of the matter is, if you establish God’s faithful- 
ness for a moment, you do so for eternity; for what 
God is in a minute, he is forever. Here is Sys- 


tematic Theology indeed, and a whole chapter. upon 
Eschatology; and this, not by Hodge or Strong, but 
by none other than the Holy Spirit. 
of him, and so find our rest in him! 


Princeton, N. J. 


May we learn 
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What “ Stringing Pearls” Meant 
to Sidney Teel 
By Ruby Skelton 


“Nulla dies sine versu’’ (‘No day without a verse’’) is the 
motto of the Bible Success Band, and its beautifully illumi- 
nated Bookjet for 1923 has a carefully selected calendar of 
verses for memorizing. The Booklet contains articles on 
the value of storing the Bible in the mind by Dr. James M. 

» Dean of the Moody Bible Institute; Dr. W. H, 
Fitchett, one of the foremost Christian leaders of Austra- 
lasia, and Howard A. Banks, Associate Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. A letter from Mr. George T. B. Davis 
who, with his venerable mother ("8 years young’’!) 
carries on the Bible Success Band work, tells God's 
blessing on his recent evangelistic work in Austr ia, 
The words and music of a song by Robert Harkness, ‘‘Re- 
peat it o’er and o’er,’’ form a valuable feature. The Book- 
lets may be ordered from The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, at $2 a dazen, 

20 cents each, or $15 a hundred. 


66 AVE you learned your Golden Text for this 
week, sonny boy?” asked Mrs. Teel, as her 
young son came bounding in, threw down his 

unsold papers, and took up his magazine to read 

the latest chapter of a thrilling story. 

“Yes, it’s easy this time, a little short one,” was 
the reply. “Don’t see any use learning them, though ; 
I forget ’em the next week. But Miss Parker is a 
dandy teacher, and I’ll do it to please her.” 

“Every one of them is a pearl, my boy,” replied 
his mother. “Tuck them away in your memory as 
you would string pearls, one by one. You will find 
them of value some day, real treasures in time of 
need.” 

Sidney shrugged his shoulders smilingly, suggesting 
a doubt, and dipped deeper into his story. He was 
glad when supper was ready, and lost no time in 
making a bee-line for the table, saying: “I’m starved, 
mother. Selling papers on a March day is no joke; 
it’s hungry work, I tell you.” / 

After- supper he helped to clear away the dishes, 
and did several small chores; while his mother lis- 
tened with interest to his account of the day’s pro- 
gram. ; 

“Made one dollar and six cents to-day, mother. 
Pretty good, eh? I'll soon have enough to pay for 
my cornet lessons at this rate.” 

He took down his new instrument, looked it over 
carefully, and put it back in the closet with a little 
sigh. It was hard to be patient and earn every cent, 
when the other boys could go ahead with their les- 
sons and be ready to play in the new boys’ band in 
half the time. 

“T want to go to the library and read a while, 
mother,” he said presently. “There’s a book there 

(Continued on page 640) 
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Lucius. It was held until comparatively recently 
that Loukas never represented the Latin Lucius, but 
Sir William M. Ramsay saw, in 1912, an inscription 
on the wall of a temple in Antioch in Pisidia, in 
which the name Loukas and Loukis are used of the 
same person. Plumptre, writing in Ellicott’s Com- 
mentary, and evidently believing when he wrote that 
it was impossible for any Lucius to be Luke, says 
that if it were at all possible to identify Luke with 
Lucius of Cyrene (Acts 13:1), “the traditional fame 
of Cyrene for its School of Medicine (Herod. 
III, 131) would have had a special interest in con- 
nection with Luke’s calling.” 

The very fact that Luke bears a Gentile name gave 
rise to the assumption that he may have been a Gen- 
tile. Some commentators think that he may have 
been the son of a Gentile father and a Jewish mother. 
In his helpful studies for the current Sunday-school 
lessons, “How to Study the Gospel of Luke” (The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, 40 cts. a dozen, $3 a hundred, or 4 cts. each), 
Dr. W. H. Griffith Thomas says: 

“Apparently he [Luke] was not a Jew, for Colos- 
sians 4:14 places him with other Gentile Christians. 
If so, he is the only non-Jewish writer of the New 
Testament books. Yet Godet. maintains he was one 
of the two on the way to Emmaus (Luke 24: 13). 
This would be interesting if it could be proved, 
it would show that each Evangelist (presumably) 
refers to himself (but not always by name) in his 
— (Matt. 9:9; Mark 14:51; Luke 24:13; John 
23: 26); '- 

Luke sets us who are servants of the Lord Jesus 
Christ a wonderful example of modesty and humility. 
He gave us two of the wonderful, inspired books of 
the New Testament, and yet never stood himself up 
on the pedestal of the capital I. Nevertheless, cen- 
turies later we are so interested in his identity — he- 
cause of the real work he did for God— that we 
are constantly running to the commentaries of the 
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great theologians to find out who they: guess Luke 
to have been! May we not learn from his example 
to hold forth Christ, and yet as we do so to hide 
ourselves behind His cross? 








Problems of the Sunday- 
School Pianist: Study 4 


Playing from memory enables an accompanist 
to watch the song-leader * 


By Robert Harkness 


Next week’s installment of the ‘‘Problems’’ will further 

deal with the musical memoty—the part the eye and the 

ear play in it, and the importance of getting correct first 

impressions. This Sunday School Times course in Sun- 

day-school music will continue through the entire fall and 
winter. 














The Musical Memory. Part I. 
1. Its Advantages 2. Its Development 


HE cultivation of a reliable music memory is 

within the power of every Sunday-school pian- 

ist. Your mental storehouse is built on mem- 
ory. A poor memory is like a foundation of sand 
—unreliable, uncertain, shifting. A good memory 
is like a foundation of rock —reliable, certain, and 
enduring. Successful people are always people with 
good memories. The musical student with a depend- 
able and accurate memory cannot fail to achieve suc- 
cess. 

1. Its Advantages.—The advantages of playing from 
memory will be obvious. To be independent of the 
printed musical page gives the pianist an immense ad- 
vantage. Absolute freedom of rendition is only made 
possible by the ability to play from memory. In 
short, it is well-nigh indispensable. Many players of 
renown who take the printed sheets to the piano play 
from memory. The presence of the music increases 
their security and confidence in their memory. Hence 
it is a safe plan to adopt. If your memory is faulty, 
or just in process of development, by all means have 
the printed page at hand in readiness for reference. 
But with the development of memory you will gradu- 
ally find even this precaution unnecessary. 

Playing from memory enables the accompanist to 
keep a close watch on the song leader. To watch his 
every movement is invaluable to pianist and leader 
alike. Song leaders vary in methods and work, and 
the. success of the song service is often dependent on 
the careful watching of every movement. In ac- 
companying Mr. Charles M. Alexander it was neces- 
sary to watch him all the time. His movements were 
sudden, his decisions rapid, his methods peculiar to 
himself. The tempo of the song was ea to suit his 
immediate requirements. In solo work, his interpre- 
tation required the closest attention. Often an abrupt 
pause or an acceleration in tempo kept the accom- 
panist constantly on the qui vive. Playing from 
memory alone made the satisfactory work of the ac- 
companist possible. 

Vhen a song is once really imbedded in the mind 
it is likely to remain there a long time. The mere 
process of memory training seems to carry on a sub- 
conscious process of education, without one’s know- 
ing it. It results in such an accumulation of musical 
thought and idea that one thing reacts upon another 
until the whole mind becomes more musical. With a 
well-stored musical memory, every detail comes out 
clearer in the playing, and the playing itself takes on 
refined musical qualities such as by no possibility 
can be put there by the teacher. 

2. Its Development.—The development of mem- 
ory training will be rapid or slow according to the 
student’s persistent perseverance and application to 
the methods outlined. 

In these articles the purpose will -be to base the 
development and use of memory on well-established 
and thoroughly proved principles. No solid progress 
can be achieved with haphazard methods. Let it be 
remembered that since the quality and quantity of 
brain tissue in a given person remains practically 
fixed, it follows that no system of memory training 
can enlarge what may be called the native retentive- 
ness of the individual. The advancement must come 
in mental habits and methods of learning. These are 
capable of almost unlimited improvement. Many 
bad memories are merely bad habits. 

The formation of the habit of memory may take 
time, but the effort, however great, will bring an 
abundant reward. Will power must play an import- 
ant part in the development of memory. Downright 
determination to “win out” must be your purpose. 
Do not be content to follow the line of least resist- 
ance. The first attempt you make in the applica- 
tion of a method may be difficult, but continued per- 
severance will gradually wear down the obstacles in 
your path. Let the habit of memory be once firmly 
established and memorizing will become natural and 
easy. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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A Survey of 


Religious Life 


How plant diseases confirm Genesis 3 : 17, and fossil ants overturn Evolution 








and ewerything is wrong” is a paradoxical yet 

profoundly true saying regarding life on this 
earth which occurs somewhere in the correspondence 
of Augustus St. Gaudens. Yes, certainly, God looked 
on his creation and pronounced jt good—and how 
is it now perverted! ; ; 

The dislocation of society springs in our eyes 
everywhere, but there is no doubt that nature, too, 
shares in the ban of sin. “Cursed is the ground; iu 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life” 
finds its solemn echo in the words of Paul, “The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain.” — 

In an exceedingly disquieting article Mr. William 
Crowder describes, in an article in the Century Maga- 
zine, “the widespread evil that is fastening itself 
on the earth to-day” in the shape of some one hun- 
dred and twenty-five recorded insect-carried plant 
diseases, all very dangerous.” We have been accus- 
tomed to think of “the palmer-worm, the locust, and 
the canker worm” as being plagues. In reality these 
are mere innocents compared with the plant diseases 
of which they and their insect congeners are the car- 
riers. So serious is this new danger that this writer 
declares, “a long-continued domination and perhaps 
even the existence of the human race is by no means 
certain, . . . We are on the verge of a desperate 
struggle. It is becoming more and more evident that 
mankind is not destined to enjoy so secure a leisure 
on this planet as our anthropocentric instincts would 
incline us to believe.” 

Twenty percent or more of the value of man’s food 
production is sacrificed to insects every year. Civ- 
ilization instead of checking “this widespread evil 
that is fastening itself on the earth to-day” facilitates 
it. The multiplication of communication over seas 
and land makes it easy for insects to travel where 
they have never before penetrated. In new lands 
they are free from the parasites and other checks of 
their original habitats. So they multiply, — multiply 
in some cases by lyembrony, — 2,500 individuals 
from a single egg. Xnd back of the insect is the sin- 
ister cloud of disease-germs which constitute the 
real danger. One of these germs which is playing 
havoc with potatoes, sugar cane, and other plants, 
the Mosaic disease, is due to a virus thirty times 
smaller than any previously discovered bacteria. The 
ordinary microscope does not reveal it nor the porce- 
lain filter strain it out. 

Yes, there is no doubt that the earth is under a 
curse. An enemy hath done this. But the promise 
is that the creation itself is to be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, that the desert shall blossom 
abundantly and rejoice even with joy and singing. 


Fossil Ants Attack Evolution.—Professor W. M. 
Wheeler, of Harvard, is a very eminent entomologist 
—with Professor Forel perhaps the greatest living 
authority on the life of ants. Some years ago a col- 
lection of fossil ants was sent to him for observa- 
tion from the museums of Koenigsberg and Berlin, 
— 9,560 specimens of 93 species and 43 genera. They 
were preserved in Bal ic amber —the resinous exu- 
dation of Tertiary pines. Many of them ,were as ex- 
quisitely embalmed as living ants in Canada balsam 
by expert microscopists. 

After prolonged study Professor Wheeler states 
that “these ants have undergone no important struc- 
tural modification since the Lower Oligocene. At 
that time they had developed all their various castes 
just as we see them to-day, their larvae and pupae 
were the same, they kept guest beetles in their nests, 
and had parasitic mites attached to their legs as in 
living species. At least six of the seven existing sub- 
families, and many of the existing genera were fully 
established. The amber also contained social bees, 
wasps, and termites which were found to vary as 
little from present-day types as the ants. All these 
specimens he places in the early Tertiary and as- 
signs to them an age of some sixty-five million years. 

t would seem that if in so inconceivabl¥ long a 
period these forms of life did not vary but were 
igs enn fixed no better ten-word description could 

e given of their life history than that of Genesis 1: 
25, And “God made everything that creepeth upon 
earth after his kind.” This statement is truer to 
fact than the Darwinian theory. For this last de- 
mands fluid, wavering, uncerta’n boundaries between 
species, constant modifications by cross-breeding. the 
development of new forms of life by natural selec- 
tion, the disappearance, because of ill-equipment, of 
certain groups in the struggle for existence, the forg- 
ing upwards of others, and so on. 

But nothing of the sort is observable in this large 
segment of life. 


Ts very plants are sick.—“Everything is right 


“The modern mind cannot accept the miracle 
of Christ’s virgin birth,” says Dr. Fosdick, profes- 











sor in Union Theological Seminary. Many others 
think all miracle incredible to the men of our day. 
But does not modern science with its striking analo- 
gies make it nowadays eaSler than ever to believe 
miracies? Take, for example, the matter of 
virgin birth. I recall talking with Professor Jacques 
Loeb some years ago among the test tubes and jars 
of his laboratory at Woods Hole. His experiments 
have proved the possibility of a sexual fertilization 
in various forms of marine life. Certainly what Dr. 
Loeb can do chemically Dr. Loeb’s Maker could ef- 
fect in his own omnipotent fashion. There seems to 
be nothing here for the modern mind to stumble at. 
The arithmetical difficulties of Trinitarianism stag- 
er others. But the Harvard alienist, Dr. Morton 
Hn has published studies in multiple personality 
which may reasonably be said to have quieted these 
objections. If human personality is provedly composite 
one can hardly shut out the possibility from the Di- 
vine Personality. The resurrection a a body fallen 
into dissolution troubles others. J. H. Fabre has a 
significant account of the metamorphosis of the An- 
thrax from larva to imago. It is a curious thing that 
at one stage the entire anatomical structure is broken 
down into a thick soup, unosganized save for a few 
merve filaments (“a flowing thing, shapeless and 
nameless is all that the animal is ...a | 
of running grease with a diffused life”) an 
that .out of this bouillon is recreated the artic- 
ulated form which finally sails away into space. 
And this is the case with a large group of insect 
life. Certainly the Greeks were not far amiss in 
thinking of the butterfly as an emblem of palinge- 
nesia, It was indeed a more accurate emblem than 
they suspected. 





“I would rather make the thought of Europe Christian 
than convert a nation of savages,” isa saying attributed to 
a distinguished theologian, the late Professor Flint of Ed- 
inburgh. Does not Mr. Gordon, who quotes this from 
Professor Flint, effectively show its fallacy in his para- 
graph, “One Way to Christianize Europe's Thought” ? 











Liberal Theology Breaks Down in Japan.—The 
Unitarian Mission in Japaa has been closed out and 
its property sold. W:thout saying anything unkind 
or invidious one may point to this fact as one more 
demonstration of the impotence of liberal theology. 
The mission was launched with great éclat_ thirty 
years ago in the Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
At the time it was reported that the benediction which 
closed the meeting was from the lips of a young 
Japanese present, “May the blessing of Jesus, Buddha, 
and the ten million Japanese deities be wih you and 
abide with you forever.” I do not vouch for the 
story. But the blessing of the Eternal Christ clearly 
has not been on the enterprise. Massachusetts Uni- 
tarianism is wealthy enough to finance a dozen mis- 
sions. Japan with its culture and ordered life would 
seem to be the most favorable seed-plot for them, 
and in a generat‘on’s time they ought certainly to be 
well-rooted and fruiting. 


The Harvard Medical Mission in Shanghai is a 
parallel case. -American universities and colleges have 
quite generally undertaken foreign mission work, — 
notably Yale and Oberlin and the Un'versity of 
Pennsylvania. The Harvard Mission was framed 
with the same end in view. President Roosevelt was 
its early president. Rich graduates, Mr. James Still- 
man and others, were on the board. China was 
chosen as its field, and the Harvard Medical School 
of China, Inc., officered by an imposing list of Har- 
vard men, its first venture. It was to give China 
modern medicine together with “the Christian re- 
lig'on in its simplest forms,” to use President Eliot's 
words. But its career as a mission institution did 
not last long. and it was finally turned over to the 
Rockefeller China interests for nursing and eventual 
adoption. 

The Harvard Mission is still in existence in a small way 
and finances two men abroad. It is perhaps s‘gnificant 
that it has not sent them out to do independent or 
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pioneer work, but places them in evangelical mis- 
sions, a rather dubious contribution, as the following 
seems to indicate. The report of the mission for 
1922 is before me. One of the two missionaries is 
writing from the Syrian Protesiant College of Beirut 
Syria. He differentiates between the evangelistic and 
the educational missionary. “The evangelistic mis- 
sionary pins his faith to sudden change, but the edu- 
cational missionary is usually either indifferent to or 
actually skeptical of professed conversion, and pins 
his faith to evolution. ... No student is required 
to attend chapel or made to study the Bible.” Those 
who elect to stay away must take’a course in ethics 
and the history of religions with the Harvard mis- 
sionary. He writes: “In ethics I have tried to show 
the value of character; in the history of religions 
to show the students that no religion has a monopoly 
of truth nor can .any one church or religion claim 
to be the sole recipient of revelation and sole chan- 
nel of God’s saving grace, and that the wise man re- 
spects the religion of every man who is sincere . . .” 
Z Mr. Corley has a very poor opinion of evangelism. 
It must be confessed that such a policy results in 
failure. Few indeed are the men who come forward 
and say, ‘I wish to change my religion,’ and those 
few nearly always turn out badly. . . . The ‘convert’ 
ae quotation marks] may—often does — lapse. 

volution takes longer to effect the change, but the 
change is more lasting.” 


Chanting the Koran in a Christian Mission.—Such 
a surface outlook on life is perhaps explainable by 
the briefness of the period from campus days. There 
should, however, be some way devised to protect 
serious Christian enterprises from religious sopho- 
mores. And not only from these, for the malady 
goes deeper. In the same mission university of 
Beirut at a time when Mohammedanism is showing 
itself, in all its unspeakable ferocity, to be the enemy 
of Christ and his little ones, the birthday of Moham- 
med is solemnly celebrated year after year. At this 
function the Modernist president, when “the low 
chanting of the Koran” has finally quieted down and 
the white-turbaned sheiks scattered through the au- 
dience” have finally settled to attention, praises the 
Moslems for their temperanee, their splendid democ- 
racy, and their sense of the nearness of God, wind- 
ing up with with a quotation from the Caliph Omar, 
He that is weakest among you shall be in my sight 
the strongest until I have vindicated for him his 
right."—“The Modern Missionary,” Atlantic Monthly 
April, 1920. : 


One Way to Christianize Europe’s Thought.—No 
better way of rechristianizing the thought of Christen- 
dom could be devised than by converting savage peo- 
ples. These twice-born souls constitute better afgu- 
ments for Christ’s truth than any ever set down on 
paper. They are the arguments with which the Lord 
himself provides his church when it loyally follows 
out his last command, to disciple all nations. 

No finer Christian evidences of this type have ever 
been produced than those which Professor Flint’s 
countrymen, the elder Paton and his son, have given 
us. John G. Paton’s ministry is well-known; F. L. 
Paton’s less so. Yet the son’s is hardly less remark- 
able than the father’s (“The Triumph of the Gospel 
in the New Hebrides,” Geo. H. Doran Co., New York, 
$1.50, net). What inconceivable human degradation 
has there been in these lovely islands. Witchcraft ter- 
rorizing minds, tribal wars dec’mating villages, can- 
nibalism — nay, worse, the eating of human carr on 
kept for weeks —a social commonplace, nameless and 
shameless debauchery everywhere rife. What more 
embarrassing theological refutation could any scholar 
concoct for the illusionists who protest man’s natural 
goodness than this bare recital? And what more 
convincing proof of the divine power of Christ to 
save and cleanse to the uttermost than the career of 
the Lomais and Neropos of the New Hebrides? 

Think of this story of the chieftain Lomai, Mr. 
Paton’s Epaphroditus. There had been an epidemic 
of influenza and he was taken very sick. Gradually 
he mended, and then came one morning a relapse. 
Questioned as to the night, he explained that in the 
still watches he had been reading and re-reading 
John’s Gospel and was so overpowered with the story 
that he had to get up and tell afresh the good news 
to some natives in the neighborhood. When again 
various villages were in* danger of perishing in a no 
man’s land between two desperately fighting savage 
bands, Lomai led the worshipers—all of them un- 
armed peacemakers — and got the entire company of 
derelicts off in safety. After this feat, though nigh 
exhaucted. he made a long return journey to recover 
a dying old woman who by some oversight had been 
left behind. Such a transformation from the can- 
nibalized mentality to the utterly altruistic is a mi- 
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Lesson for November 5 
Luke 4:31 to 5:39 


acle which might well be considered incredible if 
New Testament miracles had not prepared us for 
such things, and there are hundreds of them happen- 
ing on Tanna. 


That Passionate Sobbing.—Mr. Paton’s labors 
eventually brought him to death’s door for their 
their arduousness, and he was forced to leave for 
Europe. The parting of the apostle from his flock 
constitutes a pendant which might well be placed be- 
neath that of Paul’s leave-taking from the elders of 
Ephesus. A meeting of the whole body of converted 
Savages was convened. The opening hymn, “Safe 
in the Arms of Jesus,” was sung with accustomed 
power. Then Lomai began speaking. Directly he 
broke down and weeping was heard through the 
whole assembly. He explained how in the night the 
beloved missionary had all but passed away. “I can- 
not say much to you, but I want to read you this 
verse: ‘Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows.’ Just so our Misi also suffered for us, 
and you have not taken his word as you should have. 
Our Misi has struggled; I have seen him in his study 
go on with the translation of these books when he 
could hardly stand. My heart is sore. I cannot 
say much.” Again he broke down. “Then four of 
the teachers prayed shortly, beautiful prayers.” The 
closing hymn was given out, and the organ went 
through with it, but no one sang. “The only response 
was a passionate sobbing . . .” 

And these Christians were once as stony-hearted as 


Mohammed and his fiendish following. 


_Here is the leave-taking of Miletus again, this 
time at Kwangju, Korea. “The lepers came down 
to bid us good-bye,” writes Dr. R. M. Wilson. “Many 
were in tears, and it was hard to leave them. They 
are indeed a dear people, my warm friends, and like 
my own brethren.” Then he goes on to tell how 
these who once called themselves “dead dogs” have 
been made into useful men and women, —and to ask 
prayer that what has been done for five hundred may 
be done for a thousand. 

What has he. done? Well, for one thing he has 
made beggars into carpenters and builders. They 
have built two substantial two-story buildings which 
will last for fifty years, and can do construction 
work of all kinds. They can make a good American 
door and can turn out four thousand bricks a day, 
and of good quality. 

Others were instructed for a month in weaving, 
and now make all the cloth used in the home. This 
saves about $500. a -year in clothing bills, and the 
cloth is of the strongest. 

They make-the thick mats on which the inmates 
sleep. They make face-basins, buckets, pans, dishes, 
— thanks to a short course with a tinsmith. A leper 
blacksmith makes all knives used. They make bas- 
kets, rakes, brooms; with stubs of fingers they weave 
purse-strings. Of course they garden and provide 
the refuge with all the fruit and vegetables. 

For medical work six. bright lepers have been 
trained in the mission hospital. They have received 
instruction in pharmacy, the use of the microscope, 
in diagnosis. They have learned to perform minor 
operations, to make up ordinary compounds, fill cap- 
sules, and the like. “In fact they look after all the 
ordinary medical work, and I see only the difficult 
cases.” 

Fifteen lepers have been so trained in the Bible 
that they now provide leadership for the church and 
teaching in homes about. : 

Dr. Wilson is looking for some man who enjoys 
money-making and would like to add to that game 
the special hobby of bringing life, joy, and peace to 
the outcaste lepers of Korea. He musn’t go back to 
Asia without finding this silent partner in Amer- 
ica. 


A sorrowing company is left behind in Africa, as 
in Asia and in the South Seas, when the Christian apos- 
tle passes homeward. In that great missionary biog- 
raphy, “Laws of Livingstonia” (Doran, $3, net), the 
story of a life which has no parallel since the days 
of Oberlin of the Ban de la Roche, there is a letter 
from a native Christian: 

“We are hearing that Dr. Laws is going home, and 
will stay for two years. We wish him to see his 
friends and perhaps rest for a short time, but we 
do not wish him to stay in Scotland. If we knew 
that he was to stay there I am sure our chiefs would 
say that you had better bring us there with our chil- 
dren. The whole of our land will weep and catch 
him and stop his loads going. [Precisely as the 
company did to Paul. ‘After we had gotten from 
them,’ he says. It is literally ‘dragged ourselves from 
them,’ apospasthentas, Acts 21:1.] We wish him 
to be buried here, and Mrs. Laws also. We wish to 
bury them ourselves. They have been given to us 
by God. They are not Europeans now, they are Af- 
ricans. We do not call him Dr. Laws, but our father.” 


In the reorganization of the Church of Prussia 
the question of creed has come up, and it is interest- 
ing to observe how the same issue which is disturb- 
ing the American churches is actual in those of 
Europe. The evangelical party, undoubtedly in a 
massive majority, asks for a prologue to the con- 
stitution of the church to read as follows: 

“True to the heritage handed down from the 
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Fathers the Evangelical Church of the Old Prussian 
Union stands on the Gospel given in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Gospel of Jesus Christ trucified and risen, 
our Lord and Saviour, according to the confessions 
of the Church,—the Apostles’ Creed, the Augs- 
burg Confession, the Little Catechism of Luther, and 
the Heidelberg Confession. This Gospel is the in- 
violable basis for the doctrine, work, and member- 
ship of the church.” 

The party styling itself “New Protestant” wants a 
vaguer standard. It makes no allusion to specific 
doctrines. It would “take its stand on the Scrip- 
tures” (naturally interpreted far otherwise than evan- 

elically). True, it makes allusion to Reformation 
ormulas, but this is -purely tactics. As Ernst Bunke 
says: “In these confessions are all sorts of sixteenth 
century opinion now no longer binding. This fact 
presupposes the right of critical thinning out.” The 
process would be applied later to essential doctrines. 

Bunke, writing in Licht und Leben, points out that 
“Old Protestantism” (the Church of the Reforma- 
tion) and “New Protestantism” (the spirit of syn- 
cretism) read out of the Scriptures two Gospels, the 
one of salvation through Christ’s death and resur- 
rection, the other a Gospel of self-ennoblement 
through the teaching and example of Jesus. They 
represent antipodal teaching, the one determined by 
divine revelation, the other by the “wisdom of this 
world.” 

As with us, Unitarians are seeking to establish 
themselves in evangelical organizations and Modern- 
ists to retain their places there, so in the Church of 
Prussia these “New Protestants” are endeavoring to 
obtain recognition and assured status without doc- 
trinal obligations. They would make of the National 
Church an Allerwelts und Misch-maschkirche, “a 
churchly hodge-podge.” This is justified by consid- 
erations of “Christian unity.” eally “New Prot- 
estantism” knows that outside the older body it 1s 
lost. It has, as Bunke says, “no power to construct 
its own church organism.” It is as relatively harm- 
less outside the Prussian Church as Chicago Uni- 
versity theological savants would be outside the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 





“Paul describes the misled ladies of his day with the 
curious diminutive gynaikaria (muliercula, ladykin) which 
the Authorized Version translates ‘silly women’ (2 Tim. 
3:6). 1 wonder how he would characterize the twenti- 
eth century misleaders of women whom two millenniums 
of priestly Phariseeism have failed to enlighten.” 

So writes Mr. Gordon. Does this apply to Protestant 
women going to “confessional,” as described in the section, 
**Jesuits in Congregational Pulpits” ? 











While an overconfident Liberalism is hurrahing on 
the boulevards the battle on the front is gradually 
turning against it. In nothing were they more con- 
vinced than that the teaching of Paul differed radi- 
cally from that of Jesus, and their cry, “Back to 
Jesus,” meant little more than away from the Christ 
of Paul’s teaching. But now we are being told by 
persons of utmost theological competence (Professor 
Heffern, “Apology and Polemic in the New Testa- 
ment,” Macmillan Co., New York, $3.50) that “the 
trend of recent criticism is the other way. It is no 
longer customary to regard St. Paul as the author of 
such a transformation. The essential features of 
his Christology were those of the primitive Chris- 
tians at the date of his conversion in or before A. D. 

” 


Then he quotes the German critical virtuosi. 

J. Weiss: “In Paul’s view of faith in Christ there 
is also still present a general primitive Christian and 
indeed a definitely Jewish-Christian substratum.” 

Jiilicher: “If the religion of Jesus has in any event 
suffered a definite transformation then that trans- 
formation takes place in the period before Paul’s 
conversion.” 

Weinel: “Paul stands behind Jesus and is not con- 
ceivable without Jesus. The great transformation of 
the Gospel into a message concerning Jesus as the 
Christ, Lord, and Son of God, concerning the resur- 
rection, baptism, and Lord’s Supper had already taken 
place before he was drawn into the movement.” 


“They have their day and cease to be.”—Mr. Ed- 
wyn Bevan, a Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
an accomplished and thoroughly furnished thinker, 
has, in a striking volume of essays (“Hellenism and 
Christianity,” Doran, $3, net), pointed out the re- 
markable way in which modern non-Christian or anti- 
Christian philosophies have broken down. “The 
Christian Church,” he says, “has seen around it sys- 
tem after system arise, have its day of vogue and 
pride and with strange rapidity sink into obsolescence. 
Spencer and Haeckel, except for the less cultured 
classes, are gone; Comtism is a thing of the past; 
Pragmatism is already vieux jeu; Nietzsche from a 
prophet has become an interesting literary phenom- 
enon; Bergson while hardly as yet an old man, has 
experienced the inevitable reaction to the vehemence 
of his popular reclame. Whatever weaknesses the 
non-Christian world may discover in Christianity it 
has so far not been able in Europe to put forward 
any rival theory of the universe of equal permanence 
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and power. And one must notice how much of the 
vague and informal religiosity which runs through 
the modern world, far outside the confines of the 
Christian body, depends for its existence upon the 
tradition of the Christian Church. 

“It is not as if a hesitating and hard-driven Chris- 
tianity were enclosed bv a body of opinion vast, com- 
pact, and victorious. There is no doubt some con- 
fusion of belief within the Church, but outside of 
it what we see to-day is Babel. Hundreds start up 
to bear witness against Christianity. The difficulty, 
as it was of old in the case of the Founder, is to 
discover two whose witness agrees together. If we 
sometimes find it a hard problem what to believe it 
is no less a hard problem what to disbelieve.” 


The Christian permeation of India is illustrated by 
this striking paragraph in Archdeacon Firminger’s 
new Commentary on Colossians: 

“If a Hindu or Mohammedan reformer desires to 
reproach the British administrators of his country 
or to expose the wrongfulness of British society in 
India he has no a term of denunciation at his 
disposal than the word unchristian. The Bible is the 
source from which Congress speakers draw their 
most effective quotations.’ 

That Christ has become the spiritual norm of 
educated India is clear from the comments on Mr, 
Ghandi’s character and career, especially in his ex- 
perience of imprisonment. The organ of the Arya 
Samaj, bitterly hostile as it is to Christianity, can 
find no one in history save Christ with whom to 
compare Ghandi. 

“He is locked up in jail as a felon, and yet if 
history is not a tissue of falsehoods and fabrications 
some day the coming generations of England will 
worship his memory as the descendants of Pontius 
Pilate worship the memory of Jesus Christ. This 
modern Christ standing with equipoise and a smiling 
countenance in the dock is a picture that will in- 
spire many.” 

The Indian Social Reformer, also non-Christian 
and intimately in touch with educated India, says: 

“While Mr. Ghandi’s trial has shaken the faith of 
some in the efficacy of non violence as a_ political 
method it. has prompted a much larger number, in- 
cluding several who had set themselves for years to 
counteract the work of Christian missions, to turn to 
the figure of Christ upon the cross in reverent con- 
templation. Orthodox Hindus, militant Arya Sama- 
jists, devout Mohammedans have had their minds 
turned to Calvary in commenting on the event. It 
may be said without exaggeration that the Mahatma 
in jail has achieved in a short while what Christian 
missions had not in a hundred years —he has turned 
India’s face to Christ upon the Cross.” 


The Moslem Non-Co-operation leader and co- 
worker with Ghandi has been put in Bijapur prison, 
and while Mr. Ghandi has been brooding over Mof- 
fatt’s translation of the New Téstament Mr. Muham- 
mad Ali has been studying Scripture also. In a 
letter published in Young India he says: 

“I had always a great desire to go right through 
the Old and New Testaments —a desire whetted by 
my casual reading and also by the remarkably ex- 
quisite literary taste of the English translators of 
the early seventeenth century. Here I have the op- 
portunity, and the much desiderated leisure to: satisty 
the old longing, and while I devote, after my jail 
work is over, a good deal of time to Quran reading 
and memorizing I am devoting perhaps as much to a 
study of the Bible. I have already read through the 
five books of Moses (on whom be God’s peace). I 
have read all the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles and Paul’s Letters.” 

He then asks his correspondent for books which 
throw light on various difficulties and would give 
him the point of view of a large-minded believer. 


Jesuits in Congregational Pulpits.—Our Lord 
warned us against the leaven both of Sadducee and 
Pharisee, and our own time would do well to re- 
call the fact. While a Sadducean liberalism is “bor- 
ing in” to the Christian chureh on one side we find 
the other enemy comfortably settling down in the 
other end of the nave. The»President of the English 
Congregational Union was recently called on to in- 
tervene in the case of an English Congregational 
church which had allowed Jesuits in its pulpits. In 
the Churchman’s Magazine is an extended account 
of the confessional in Kings Weigh House Chapel, 
the Congregational church of which Dr. W. E. Or- 
chard is pastor. This is conducted by “Father” Or- 
chard and “Father” Muir, the latter a Nonconform- 
ist minister who gave up his pastorate at Eaglesham 
to carry on “Catholic” missions in the English Free 
Churches. Our informant writes: 

“As the ladies came into the Chapel they spent a 
few minutes in devotion before the reserved sacra- 
ment which is kept continually in the tabernacle on 
the high altar. Then in turn each rose from her 
pew, crossed herself. and genuflected to the sacra- 
ment: in the correct Roman fashion, and passed into 
a desk resembling a low confessional box. Each pen- 
itent sat by the side of Dr. Orchard and after cross- 
ing herself and reciting the confessional formula 
proceeded to tell all the sins committed since her 
last confessional. I saw eleven ladies thus go up.” 


New Hampton, N. H. 
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LESSON 6. NOVEMBER 5. JESUS THE GREAT PHYSICIAN 


Luke 4:31 to 5:39 


Golden Text.—Himself took our infirmities, and bere our diseases.— Matthew 8 : 17 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Howard A. Banks 


Getting Started in Class 


AID low with a dangerous fever and dysentery 
L in Asia Minor during the World War, where 
he had rendered unusual service in saving life 
and property, Dr. Clarence D, Ussher, a missionary 
of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
ei Missions, prayed fervently to be healed and 
asked for some special token from God that it was 
his will to restore him. He had never placed much 
confidence in stories of people who opened the Bible 
at random and received a special direct message from 
God thereby, but he was led to do this very pine. 
He had a Revised New Testament on his cot, feebly 
opened its pages, and discovered to his ecstatic joy 
that he had put his finger on Acts 28: 8, 
The father of Publius lay sick of fever and dysentery: 
unto whom Paul entered in, and prayed, and laying his 
hands on him healed him. 


“I did not know before that the word dysentery 
was in the Bible,” says Dr. Ussher. He began to 
mend immediately. 


Our Background Material 


Rejected at Nazareth, as was seen in the last les- 
son, our Lord moves to Capernaum, the present 
Tell-Hum, where archeologists have discovered the 
remains of a synagogue, perhaps the very one built 
by the believing centurion (7:5). The healing of this 
man’s son ro that also of the nobleman (John 4: 
46-54) may have secured for the rising young teacher 
an influence and a protection as well, which may have 
had a part in the selection of Capernaum, this stra- 
tegic, important center, for his headquarters. It was 
a “half-Romanized” city, with a Roman garrison, and 
also a custom house, and was the natural center of 
the fishing trade of the Sea of Galilee (see Dr. 
Thomas, I, 1). 

Our Lord’s love of his home town and people may 
have been one reason why he wished to be near there, 
for he did return and was again rejected (Matt. 13: 
54); and yet again Capernaum made possible visits 
or mother and brethren (compare Matt. 12: 
40-50). 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

this lesson are outlined by 


Two plans for teachin ‘ 
he Lesson’s Main Message 


Dr. Griffith Thomas, in 
(Mrs. Askew, 1, 2). 

The primary use of miracles is evidential, but it 
does include the secondary use of beneficence. 
The miracles included within this lesson may be well 
studied with this thought in view. Miracle is God’s 
method of authentication. It was one of our Lord’s 
ways of proving his Messiahship, and yet, as Dr. 
Scofield points out, “True miracle is never spectac- 
ular, but always connected in some way with a pres- 
ent need, It is not merely an exhibition of power, 
but an exhibition of power in the doing of some 
actual good. ‘Lying wonders’ always break down 
at this point. The revelations of demons in spiritism 
are always foolish and useless. The false prophet 
will do ‘wonders,’ but of a purely dramatic kind 
(Rev. 13: 15).” 

In the editorial in The Sunday School Times of 
July 22, describing the Kansas City Sunday School 
Convention, “Shall It Be Religious or Christian?” 
the story was told of a little boy who witnessed a 
pageant at the convention, and who was moved, 
when the collection was taken, to put into the basket 
six cents, everything he had. And the writer of 
that editorial bewailed the lack of some grown folks 
of possessing “the childlike abandon that the years 
sometimes impair.” The disciples did not lack this 
when they heard the Lord’s call to forsake their nets 
and follow him (5:11; Round-Table, 2). Do we 
lack it? 

The indefiniteness, the spasmodic nature of our 
Christian service is one of the reasons for the power- 
lessness of the church to-day. When the Lord’s dis- 
ciples got down to fishing for men (5:10) in dead 
earnest, we may be sure that they got folks to “sign 
on the dotted line” (Round-Table, 1). 

_ Sickness is one of the numerous ills “which flesh 
is heir to.” In this prevalence of disease lies the clue 
to finding the best teaching principle for this lesson, 
the law of apperception, which Dr. Ellis finely treats. 

Mr. Moody’s imagination found a fertile field in 
this story of the carrying of the paralytic to Christ; 
and in “The Little Jetts Teaching the Sunday-school 


» : Isa. 63: 7-54. 
7 aterial: Matt. 9; 35-38; Mark 1 : 21-45. 
aa ee am seo Beonghs to Jesus. 


Memory Verse: Amd sceing their faith, be said, Man, th 
sin are forgiven thee. Luke 5: 20. 4 d 











The portion of the text indicated by the International 
Lesson Committee for ye | in the lesson helps is 
3 17- 

17 And it came to pass on ome of those days, that ho 
was teaching; and there were Pharisees and doctors 
the law sitting by, who were come out of every village 
Galilee and Judza and Jerusalem: and the power of 
Lord was with him ‘to heal. 168 And behold, 


bring him in, and to kay him before 
ing by what way they might bring him in because of the 
multitude, they 


&& 


2 
i 
r 


; 
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- 
; 
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Jesus. said, Man, thy sins 
are forgiven thee. 21 And the scribes and the Pharisees 
began to reason, saying, Who is this that speaketh blas- 


phemies? Who can forgive sins, but God atone? 
Jesus perceiving their *reasonimgs, answ and said 
unto them, * Why reason ye in your hearts? 23 Which is 
easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee; or to say, Arise 
and walk? 24 But that ye may know that the Son of man 
hath authority on earth to forgive sins (he said unto him 
that was palsied), | say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy 
couch, and go unto thy house. 25 And immediately he 
rose up before them, and took up that whereupon he lay, 
and departed to his house, glorifying God. 26 And amaze- 
ment took hold on all, and they glorified God; and they 
were filled with fear, saying, We bave seen strange thimgs 
to-day. © 


1Gr. that he should heal. 
read that he should heal them. 
®Or, what 


American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Many ancient authorities 
2Or, questionings 








Lesson,” Mr. Smith furnishes a good suggestion to 
teachers as to how they can give their imagination 
free play in teaching this lesson. : 

If you have ever seen a group of poor folks in 
the waiting-room of a hospital, or the pathetic group 
on the front benches of some church, who had gone 
up in the hope of being healed in answer to prayer 
at a healing service, the sight will help to give an 
adequate .conception of the great suffering that sin 
has brought into the world through disease. It was 
such a group that gathered on the threshold of the 
house of Peter’s wife’s mother to be healed by the 
Great Physician (4:40). A sick man’s estimate of 
how many sick there are in our country is interesting 
(Mr. Ridgway, 2). 


The completeness of a pardon issued by a world. 


government is well illustrated by Dr. Arthur T. Pier- 
son’s story told in Round-Table (5). Our Lord 
forgave sins before he healed bodies. How full and 
complete is his pardon! There is no other way we 
may get it save through his substitutionary atonement. 

There were two sets of onlookers at the perform- 
ance of this amazing miracle. The Pharisees and 
scribes, eaten up with ritualistic formality and with 
hearts full of doubt, resented the loftiness of our 
Lord’s claims, but over against them were those of 
open heart and of open mind, seekers after truth who 
were convinced by the mighty works and cried out, 
“We have seen strange things to-day!” In which 
group are you—what is your attitude toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ? (Dr. Smellie, 5, 6; Mr. Teas, 1). 

Christianity is unique — different from all religions 
in its removal of sin and its making holiness possible 
(Dr. Thomas’ first section in The Graded Topics). 

Faith that asks great things of God, such a great 
thing even as the healing of the body, needs to be 
a simple faith (Family Worship for Monday), and 


a prayer to be healed demands a deep heart searching . 


for the motive on which the request is based (Intro- 
duction to Family Worship). 

It does not seem possible to prove that it is in- 
variably God’s will to heal the body. He permits 
sickness, as he did with Job, for disciplinary or other 
purposes (Mr. Ridgway, 1). Paul left Trophimus 
at Miletum_with one of the very “sicknesses” to 
which our Golden Text refers, and was evidently in 
all good conscience about it (2 Tim. 4:20), and his 
agonizing prayer did not suffice to remove from the 
apostle himself one of the “infirmities” which our 
Lord “took” on the Cross (Golden Text). But in 
Paul’s case and no doubt in that of Trophimus His 
“grace is sufficient” (2 Cor. 12:9). And so it may 
be with every unremoved sorrow of his children 
to-day (Mrs. Askew, 4, 5). But that God can, and 


does, heal to-day is proved by thousands of testi- 
monies. 
The Truth that Is Golden 

When he saw “their faith” (5:20). Is there such 
a thing as “vicarious faith”? No doubt real faith 
was aroused by our Lord in the palsied man, but his 
four friends had faith to believe that it could be so 
aroused. Their friendship for the sick man could 
have had no .finer manifestation than in getting him 
somehow, willy-nilly, into the presence of Christ. Is 
our i! to unsaved friends reaching such 
heights? (Dr. Smellie, 1, 2.) 


Teaching Points 

“Himself” is the secret of freedom, joy, aad heal- 
ing (Mr. Howard, in the Platform). 

It is indeed strange that there were any who cav- 
iled like the Pharisees and scribes in the house where 
the paralytic was healed, when there must have been 
such wonderful “waves of happiness” following every- 
where in the steps of our Lord (Mrs, Askew, 3). 

We can see with our own eyes the havoc which sin 
works with the human body, and this ought to help 
us to get a new realization of the awful consequences 
which sin works in the soul (Mr. Teas, 3) 

There are paralytics and paralytics. Is our Chris- 
tian life powerless, or is that of our friends and 
loved ones not yielding the service that a Christian 
home training warrants? Our Lord does not do 
things half way. If he has forgiven our sins, it is 
in order that we may take up our beds and walk — 
that we may have new power to go about in service 
for him (Dr. Smellie, 3, 4). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


Is a religion worth having that will not allow a 
man to touch a leper? (Round-Table, 3.) 


Did every one whom our Lord heated have faith? 


Why did our Lord forgive the paralytic’s sin be- 
fore he healed his body? (Mr. Teas, 2; Family Wor- 
ship for Wednesday.) 


Does God heal the body now? 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Week’s Teaching Principle 


By Charles Calvert Ellis, B.D., Ph.D. 
Vice-President and Professor of Education at Juniata College 





THe Law or AppErcerTion.—All new knowl- 
edge and experience are appropriated and inter- 
preted through knowledge and experience al- 
ready acquired, 











i one thing that makes it possible for us to ap- 
preciate the work of the Master is the fact that 
life still has its physical ills and still its need for 
the physician. The lesson title suggests the interpre- 
tation of this large phase of Christ’s ministry, in 
terms of a ministry with which we are generally 
familiar —that of the physician. One sufficient rea- 
son why the world can never outgrow the memory 
of Jesus is that he dealt with the elementary problems 
of all human life—sin and sickness, hunger and 
death. He met them squarely and face to face in the 
flesh, and he left a solution for them in the world 
after he went away. 

The physician is the one to whom we turn when 
disease attacks us; but he is often baffled by the 
strength of the disease. Jesus never was; hence he 
is the unbaffled leader,—the Great Physician. The 
physician is supposed to be immune to the disease 
that sweeps the multitude to death, but he too sickens 
and dies. Jesus walked unscarred of illness his en- 
tire life. 

The physician aims to reach physical, or at farthest, 
mental, causes of disease. Jesus probed to the depths 
of the spiritual life and not only reached, but had 
~ power to forgive, theultimate cause of physi- 
cal ills. 
Of disease, and’not content with administering merely 
a remedy, we see the spirit of. the modern physician; 
but as one superior, not only in diagnosis but in 
healing power, we recognize him as supreme in the 
— art. 

hose to whom has come the blessing of direct 
healing can appreciate the lesson more fully. To them 
Whittier’s lines will but elaborate the Golden Text: 
“The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 


Huntinopon, Pa. 


As a healer seeking to eradicate the cause - 
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Lesson for. November $ 
Luke 4:g1 to 5:39 


The Lesson as a Whole 


By the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


L The Lesson’s Main Message 

Coxnection—From Nazareth Christ went to Caper- 
naum, and for eighteen months it was “his own city.” 
Its position was central and im t, on the way 
from Syria to Egypt. This section groups a number 
of events which give several wonderful pictures of 
Christ. We will first take a general view and then 
concentrate on the passage to be printed. Note seven 
aspects. (1) 

The Supreme Lord (4:33-37). The man’s dis- 
tress, rage, and terror were met by the stern author- 
ity of Christ, followed by his control.and power. 

The All-Sufficient Helper (4: 38-41). Note they 
came in their need and in confidence of his help, 
which was so freely given. The unselfish worker, 
though in need of rest (vs. 40-44), responded to the 
need and sacrificed himself. 

The Unerring Master (5:1-11). He knew even 
better than the fisherman where the fish were, and 
the man realizes this as he confesses his sin and 
gets a fresh assurance. 

The Sympathetic Healer (5: 12-16). 
sad case elicited his pity and power. 

The Loving Saviour (vs. 17-26). The knowledge 
of the man led him to prescribe the very best; first 
forgiveness, and then bodily healing. 

The Great Physician (vs. 27-32). 
them whom he had come to bless. 

_ The Divine Bridegroom (vs. 33-39). The teaching 
is that Christ’s presence always means joy, and his 
absence sorrow. 

ae most will prefer to concentrate on 5: 17-36, 
thus: j 

Fulness (5:17, 18). Of wisdom, as he was teach- 
ing. Of enmity, as they watched what he would do. 
Of power, as he healed those who came. Of need, 
as he saw the poor man with his living death. 

Faith (vs. 19, 20). Faith manifested in the friends’ 
love and ‘their confidence in Jesus.. Faith: hindered 
by the obstruction. Faith determined as they per- 
sisted and found new expedients. Faith recognized 
by Christ’s discerning eye and gracious word. 

Forgiveness (vs, 21-25). Forgiveness pronounced, 
Christ seeing the man’s deepest need. orgiveness 
questioned by the foes of Christ. ‘Their logic was 
right, their conclusion wrong. Forgiveness proved, 
by the power given to the man. Forgiveness enjoyed 
as the man went away. No wonder amazement pos- 
sessed all the beholders. 

Devotional Reading: Isaiah 63:7-14. (1) Love, 
verses 7, 8; (2) Sympathy, verse 9; (3) Sin, verse 
10; (4) Mercy, verses 11-14. 

Books.—For ordinary commentaries, Farrar in 
Cambridge Bible (Macmillan Co., New York, $1.60), 
and .Godet (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, $6). 
For a valuable summary, “The Gospel of Luke,” by 
Erdman (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, $1). For 
the life of Christ in general, “Modern Student's Life 
of Christ,” by Vollmer (Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, $1.50); “Outline Harmony of the Gospels,’ 
by Riddle (The Sunday School Times Co., 15 cts.) ; 
Davis’ Bible Dictionary, for names of persons and 
places (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, $4). For 
Luke as a whole, “The Most Beautiful Book Ever 
Written,” by Hayes (Abingdon Press, New York, 
$1.50). 

Il. Reference Material 

Matthew 9:35-38; Mark 1:21-45. s 

1. Matthew 9: 35-38. Preaching; pity; prayer. 

2. Mark 1: 21-45. A busy time: morning (vs. 21- 
28); afternoon (vs. 29-31); evening +(vs. 32-34); 
next day (vs. 35-45). 


lll. The Graded Topics 


1. Intermediate and Senior: Jesus’ Power to For- 
give Sin. (1) Man’s great need, because of sin, (2) 
God’s great love, because of the sinner. (3) Christ’s 
great gift, because of his Cross. Modern writers ig- 
hore or oppose the idea of forgiveness, but it is 
“Christ’s most striking innovation in morality.” It 
removes sin and thereby makes holiness possible. 
No other religion can do this. 

2. Young People and Adults: Jesus’ Ministry to 
Human Need. (1) He ministered to body, mind, 
and soul. See all these illustrated in these incidents. 
(2) His methods were truthfulness in showing sin, 
tenderness in dealing with sinners, and thoroughness 
in what he did. 


IV. The Heart of the Lesson 
The Golden Text tells of Christ’s sympathy and 
help. Note these features in the various miracles. 
1. Penetration. He knew need. 
2. Pity. He felt for men. 
3. Pardon. He forgave freely. 


The leper’s 


The Lord tells 


a 
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4. Power. His healings proved and sealed his. par- 
on. 


V. Leading Questions 
Collect passages which tell of Christ’s ability to 
read thoughts. . 
What is meant by blasphemy ? : 
What does the Bible teach as to the meaning of 
forgiveness? 
For what reason did Christ work miracles? Why 
did he enjoin silence? 
What different features of Christ’s power are seen 
ere! 
What indications of faith are found in this section? 
PHILADELPHIA. ’ 
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Healing Crowned by Health 


By the Rev. Alexander Smellie, D.D. 


EORGE HERBERT has a quaint little poem, 

in which he describes how the letters of the 

name Jesu were scattered and parted each 
from the other. He picked them up again, and set 
them side by side, and then it struck him as a happy 
discovery that they made a sentence with a fragrant 
message of its own. Jesu, he read, is in reality, J 
Ease You. So, indeed, it is with the Name which is 
above every name; it banishes our fears, and cures 
and comforts our souls. And so it was with Him 
who bore the Name in our flesh and blood. The sick 
and sorrowful were drawn instinctively to him, as 
the compass needle quivers to its magnetic pole, and 
to each one among them he said in turn, J Ease You. 

We have an instance of it in the lesson, 


First, we see the sufferer and his friends. 

The man was helpless, taken with a palsy, en- 
feebled and crippled and quite unable to do anything 
for himself. Moreover, Christ was hemmed about, 
in the court of the house where he was standing, by 
a dense crowd through which it seemed useless to 
attempt to cleave a passage. _But where there is the 
will there is the way, and faith and love laugh at 
impossibilities. The man had four good friends whom 
no obstacles could daunt. They carried him on his 
pallet to the place, and noted the press and throng 
of listeners, and found a stair which took them to 


‘the roof, ‘and broke a hole in the tiling, and lowered 


their comrade gently down till he lay in his impo- 
tence directly facing Jesus an inarticulate but eager 
prayer, that cried beseechingly for mercy. And when 
Jesus saw. their faith—theirs, rather than his —he 
began at once:his work.of healing. (1) 

There are different truths here. We are reminded 
of the spiritual powerlessness which has overtaken 
our nature, and.of how we must, somehow or other, 
be led into personal contact with Christ ere the power- 
lessness can be conquered and ended. But the prin- 
cipal truth of ‘this section in the story. is that faith 
may have a vicarious value, and. be available for 
others than ourselves. If the sufferer had not had 
his four friends, he would never have known the joy 
of cure. They believed in Christ; believed so ab- 
solutely, that they were sure he could and would 
accomplish what no earthly physician dared to try; 
believed so triumphantly, that they were determined 
to get their companion to him, whoever and what- 
ever might oppose. The palsied man had, no doubt, 
a trust of his own; but it was their trust which won 
the victory, and bore away the prize, that day. What 
an encouragement this is to us to bring our friends 
in their spiritual sickness to Jesus! Only let ours 
be an unquestioning faith, a dogged and ingenious 
and valorous faith that will take no denial, and we 
shall behold signs and wonders. (2) 


Again, we see the Healer and his double remedy. 

Christ gave far more than he had been solicited 
to give; it is ever the regal and munificent way of 
our Lord. He pierced below the outward disease to 
the malady which is profounder and worse. Man, 
thy sins are forgiven thee, he said; for, probably, he 
detected an intimate connection between the paralysis 
which -wrecked the bodily frame and some besetting 
sin. Then, when some of the spectators cavilled at 
his word as blasphemous, he proved its efficacy by 
supplementing the spiritual with the physical deliver- 


ance. J say also unto thee, the kingly fiat rang out, 
Arise, take up thy couch, and go into thy house. It 
was done on the instant. The man leaped to his feet 


before them all, folded his.mattress, and departed to 
his home, glorifying God. (3) 

It is a picture of what Christ is always doing. He 
pardons, and then demonstrates the genuineness of 
his pardon by his bestowment of power. He lifts 
from our secret hearts and individual lives the load 
of our sin, in its guilt and disablement and evil; and, 
having done this, he gives incontestable evidence to 
all men that the load is gone by the new and ‘un- 
wonted: strength which he confers upon us. They 
knew us as cripples before, but now they watch us 
rising from our bondage, shaking off our lethargy, 
and pressing forward with a song of thanksgiving on 
our lips. By the life of freedom, of victory, and of 


praise to which he introduces us, the Lord our 
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Healer reveals and ratifies his healing. There is 
nothing too hard for him. (4) 


_ Once more, we see the onlookers and their vary- 
ing emotions. _ ; 

n all companies Christ is a touchstone of char- 
acter, a testing influence, a spear of Ithuriel to dis- 
cern the thoughts and intents of human hearts. Some, 
like the scribes and Pharisees of our verses, resent 
the loftiness of his claims. They pronounce him blas- 
phemous, because he affirms that he holds the place 
and exercises the prerogatives of God; and they are 
angry when he furnishes them, as he is perpetuall 
doing, with the plainest and most -unanswerable proofs 
of the truth of his affirmation. But others, like the 
majority in that Galilean crowd, are amazed, and 
filled with reverential fear, and forced to confess, 
We have seen strange things to-day. It will be well 
if we rank ourselves among these; and yet the won- 
der and the awe are noteenough — they must be crys- 
tallized into the simplicity of childlike trust, and 
deepened into the abandonment of the warmest love, 
and prolonged into the surrender of a daily conse- 
cration and obedierice, (5) 

Everything depends on our attitude to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He is the Stone on which we build, 
or else he is the Stone which falls upon us and grinds 
us to powder. (6) 


CARLUKE, SCOTLAND, 
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The One-Minute Mission Talk 


By Homera Homer-Dixon 


3 IT not significant that hospitals and all intel- 

ligent medical treatments have been born in Chris- 
tian lands? Every heathen land has its own variety 
of torture for the treatment of sickness; but they 
nearly all agree that it is caused by evil spirits: The 
Indians of South America in many places lance and 
beat the sick person, to drive out the demon; certain 
African tribes place the unfortunate case in a small 
hut and smoke out the demon (incidentally killing 
the invalid). In China they frequently set up a fear- 
ful noise with yelling and beating tin cans to drive 
away the demon. But sympathy is almost unknown 
except for their nearest and dearest. It is only Christ 
who teaches love and a sense of responsibility. 

Brooklyn could send a doctor to assist every doc- 
tor now on the foreign field, and still have 596 left. 
New York City has 500 nurses in its Department of 
Health alone, while Protestant missions have only 
500 in the whole foreign field. Is that fair? Does 
a. population of one city (large though it is) need 
more care than a billion heathen? Africa has 15 wo- 
men doctors among 136,000,000 people; China has 93 
among 400,000,000, and India has 159 among 315,000,~ 
ooo. And these people ail feel pain as keenly as you 
and I. Why must they wait? Would you not care, 
if it were your child that had to be thrown out into 
the jungle when sick, for the wild beasts to devour, 
because you knew there was no hope of curing it 
or even easing its last moments, and you feared the 
demons of death? But that is occurring constantly 
in Africa, where the witch doctor seldom attempts 
to heal even trivial complaints. O Christ, thou Good 
Physician, quicken our hearts to care as thou dost 
care! 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Why ?—The power of the Lord was with him to 
heal (v. 17). When we take up a lesson like this 
we run up against the book of Job, Christian Science, 
Faith Healing, and all sorts of unanswerable ques- 
tions. One cult tells us there is no such thing as a 
pain, we just think we have one. Then that old tooth 
begins to ache, and we say, “Where is that fellow 
who said there is no such thing as pain?” And then 
the fire whistle blows two one, which means South 
First Avenue, where our ‘works are, and the tele- 
phone rings and an excited voice cries, “Come quick, 
the works are on fire!” And the toothache is for- 
gotten! When your pains and aches and troubles 
are forgotten you don’t have any. Everybody has 
found this out long, long ago. So you need not 
change your religion on this account. I am using 
my vacation at Atlantic City to read a good deal 
of Robert Louis Stevenson for the fine English of 
him. A sufferer all his days from the consumption 
that killed him. One of the greatest of the Scots. 
One of the best. Why did not God heal a man like 
that? I don’t know. My chum, John Doan, who 
for twenty-seven years has trotted the Rock Run 
road with me Sunday after Sunday, has been laid 
up for over a year with a distressing affliction. The 
greatest specialists have pronounced it incurable. 
John and I have been praying for months. “Prayer 
is the only thing that will cure me,” says John. A 
Christian Scientist called uninvited the other day 
and said, “I can cure you.” “You're the fellow I’m 
looking for,” said John, “go to it.” “You will have 
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Do you intend building a new church or 
remodeling your church or Sunday -school ? 
If so, do you know where to get the most 
modern devices and equipment that are 
available for making a church and Sunday - 
school completely up-to-date? If you 
would like to be advised about this, will 
you not write to the Service ee. 
ment of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











to join the Christian Science church 
first,” said the man. “Nothing doing,” 
replied John. Why should good old 
John, my running-mate in Sunday-school 
work, be laid up thus, and I be spared to 
o on in splendid health? I don’t know. 

obody knows (Prov. 16:33; Eccl. 9: 
2; Rom. 8:28). (Since this°was writ- 
ten the Lord has cured John.) (1) 


' The Popular Mistake.— Which is 
easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee; 
or to say, Arise and walk? (v. 23.) The 
human race has always had a sneaking 
notion that sickness is the result of one’s 
sins. Job’s friends rubbed it in good 
and hard. The people of Christ’s day 
had the same idea, and they had their 
opinion of the eighteen victims of the 
Siloam tower. And to this very day in 
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ple, the teeming masses that surge in 
and out of our cities, that delve in our 
mines, that labor in our mills, that sweat 
upon our farms, how the heart goes out 


'and the desire burns hot that they all 





this very land there are thousands of | 


eople who think the same thing away 
back in their minds — although they are 


ashamed to say so. Jesus says most) 


emphatically there is no such connec- 
tion (Luke 13:1-5). There is of 
course a sense in which suffering is 
the result of sin, “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” The doings of 
a man’s hand shall come back to him. 
Whatsoever we sow we reap. And so 
on, but Heaven is not going around with 
the rod of affliction dressing out naughty 
boys! The lightning is just as likely to 
hit the church as the dance hall, and 
here in Coatesville old Rip Van Winkle 

s much better health than His Honor 

e Mayor. As for Barney Murphey, 
Fritz Burrows, and Neal inters, the 
ex-saloonkeepers, they are the huskiest 
men in town. Whatever connection there 
may be between sin and disease, one 
thing is certain, Jesus is master of both, 
That is enough to know. I am_ having 
trouble again with my eyes. “Who is 
the best specialist?” is my question in 
optical circles. And in like manner we 
should know where to take our sins and 
where to take our diseases. We can 
safely leave everything like these to the 
One who loved us unto death (john 
2233). 

The Great Army of the Sick.—We 
have seen strange things to-day (v. 26). 
This is another of those statements in 
the Bible that the rankest infidel has 
to believe. If some sweet, gentle young 
physician should come to your town and 
heal all who would come to him you 
would also say, “We have seen strange 
things to-day.” You would see a stranger 
sight than the first railroad train, the 
first telegraph, the first trolley car, the 
first telephone, the first automobile, the 
first phonograph, or any other of our 
wonderful “Firsts,” not omitting the first 
submarine. John Doan, my _bedfast 
chum, has figured out as he has lain in 
bed that there are in the United States 
about 10,000,000 sufferers. “Some are 
miserable in bed like me, some are about 
their daily work or business carrying a 
hidden smart, some are in hospitals, pub- 
lic and private, poorhouses, jails, asy- 
lums and homes, —a great host of bur- 
den-bearing men, women, and children,” 
and, adds John, “twenty million people 
are praying for the ten million.” “Aren't 
you .a little high in your twenty million 
figures, Jack?” “Well, here am I. All 
you two hundred-odd Iron Rosers are 
praying for me. Then there are a hun- 
dred more at Rock Run. ‘Then all the 
church, some seven hundred more. So 
you see, it mounts up.” Now suppose 
John’s estimate is correct, and there are 
10,000,000 sick in our 107,000,000 popula- 
tion with a dumb cry in the heart for a 
Great Physician to come and do just 
what Jesus, the real Great Physician 
did, what an overwhelming thought of 
the world’s need this is! In looking at 
bur great population of splendid peo- 





might know Jesus, himself the greatest 
: S arzaae (Exod. 1§: 26; James 5:16). 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 
School Times three full months in advance 
of the date of the 1 If i later 





they maz not be considered at all. Do not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for ten cents in stamps. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 


Short illustrations, of i 15 on 8 vin 
are grea 7 
ahead ~y Fs ones equally good. iene 

Illustrations on other verses than the 
Golden Text are specially desired, and will 
stand a better chance of acceptance than 
illustrations on the Golden Text. 

All But the Catch.—From henceforth 
thou shalt catch men (5:10). A Meth- 
odist layman visited a great city church 
in Ohio during a business trip. Atter 
the service he congratulated the minister 
on his service and sermon. “But,” said 
the manufacturer, “if you were my sales- 
man I'd discharge you. You got my 
attention by your appearance, voice, and 
manner; your prayer, reading, and logi- 
cal discourse aroused my interest; you 
warmed my heart with a desire for what 
you preached; and then —and then you 
stopped, without asking me to do some- 
thing about it! In business the import- 
ant _ is to get them to ‘sign on the 
dotted line.”—From the Record of 
Christian Work, Sent by the Rev. D. H. 
Strong, Shelburne Falls, Mass. (1) 


Better Than Willingness to Die.— 
They left all, and followed him (v. 11). 
When_James Calvert went out to can- 
nibal Fiji with the message of the Gos- 
pel, the captain of the ship on which he 
traveled sought to dissuade him. “You 
will risk your own life and all those 
with you if you go among such sav- 
ages,” he said. Calvert’s magnificent re- 
py was: “We died before we came 

ere.” And yet he would have been 
the last to talk about a sacrifice; it was 
not a life of sacrifice, but a life of real 
pleasure—From the Sunday School 
Chronicle. Sent by W. R. Clark, Belper, 
Eng. (2) 


And Christ Knows No Untouchables. 
—A man full of leprosy... Jesus... 
stretched forth his hand, and touched 





him (vs. 12, 13). Im India there are 
fifty million untouchables. One hot day 
in a railroad station the waiting pas- 
sengers stood under the shade, but one 
“untouchable” walked about in the sun, 
for he could not come near the other 
passengers. He walked until he fainted 
with the heat and fatigue, and fell on 
the railroad lines. A train was approach- 
ing, but none stepped out to lift him. 
A white man, missionary of the Church 
of Scotland, ieaped down and lifted him 
on to the platform out of danger. A 
Hindu came forward and said to the 
white man: “That was a beautiful and 
friendly act.” “Why did you not do it 
yourself?” the missionary asked. “My 
religion would not allow me.”—From the 
Record of Christian Work. Sent by 
Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. (3) 


Mere Faith Not Enough.—And seeing 
their faith, he said, Man, thy sins are 
forgiven thee {v. 20). A man after doc- 
toring a sick friend went to him in the 
morning and said, “I see that the medi- 
cine has done you good!” “Yes,” said 
the friend, “you see I had great faith in 
the medicine.” “You might have had 
faith in it, but if I had given you the 
wrong medicine it would have done you 
harm, not good,” said the man. Only 
if faith has the right object does it avail. 
—Sent by L. G. James, Toronto. (4) 


When Pardon Obliterates.—T7hy sins 
are forgiven thee (v. 20). You remem- 
ber how, a few years ago, when Adolf 
Beck was in prison because he was con- 
founded wita another man — you.remem- 
ber how, when his innocence was con- 
firmed, the Government tried to make 
éome amends for the disgrace and shame 
that had come to him and his family. 
Mr. Beck received from His Majesty a 
free pardon, the effect of which is much 
greater than can be conveyed by the 
word “pardon” in the ordinary sense. 
This comes from the Secretary of the 
Interior, as we should call him — yours 
Home Secretary; and what does he say. 
Hear his words: “A free pardon issued 
by the King, not only forgives crime, but 
wipes out the whole conviction, and ob- 
literates every stain which the law had 
attached to the alleged offense.” That 
is what God says to you now, as he of- 
fers you a free pardon— not only for- 
giveness, but something more; all that 
appertains to the past wiped out; every 
stain of guilt obliterated—From Dr. 
A. T. Pierson, in Keswick Week. Sent 
by the Rev. W. Haslam, Oswaldtwistle, 
Lancashire, Eng. (5) 

The Holy Spirit’s Temple of Discards. 
—I am not come to call the righteous 
but sinners (v. 32). In an English cathe- 
dral there is an exquisite stained win- 
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The Lesson Cartoon for This Week 
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dow which was made by ‘an a prentice 
out of the pieces of glass which had 
been rejected by his master, and it was 
so far superior to every Other in the 
church that, according to tradition, the 
envious artist killed himself with vexa- 
tion. All the builders of soci had 
rejected the “sinners,” and made the 
painted window of the “righteous.” A 
new Builder came. His eye ‘was upon 
the condemned material. Christ cared 
for sinners—From the London Sunday 
School Times. Sent by J. A. Clark, Ei- 
land, Yorks, Eng. 


Mother’s Touch—and Christ’s. — 
Himself took our infirmities (Golden 
Text). A mother, denied admittance to 
the bedside of her wounded soldier boy, 
lest it should over-excite him, pleaded 
with the nurse to let her take her place 
for just an hour, disguising herself as 
the nurse. The nurse consented. But 
the first time the mother put her hand 
upon the boy’s aching brow, he said, 
“Nurse, that feels like my mother’s 
hand.” Motherly comfort could not be dis-. 
guised. So the soul knows when the tender, 
loving hand of Jesus smooths the brow 
and wipes away the tears. He cannot 
disguise the marks of his hands that 
bled for us. At a touch from his hand, 
death flees, fear is gone, weakness be- 
comes almighty strength—From the 
Rev. F. W. Caswell, in the Christian 
Herald. Sent by Edwin D. Synder, 
Rockwood, Pa, Prize illustration. (6) 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
thou knowest our needs, and we rejoice that 
we have access to thee without hindrance. 
Yet how lightly we esteem our privileges in 
thee! How prone we are to think last of 
thee in any hour of need, and to put other 
considerations first! Forgive our heedless- 
ness, our blindness, our foolish forgetfulness 
of thy power and thy presence, and give us, 
we pray thee, a due sense of our need of thee 
at all times. In thy dear name we pray, 
Amen. 


After the Lesson.—One word stands 
out more wonderfully than any other 
in the Golden Text. Will you repeat 
the text? Yes, —and what word do 
ou think I mean? Himself. He, the 
ord Jesus,—not talk about him, or 
merely calling him Lord, or even trying 
to follow his teachings, will prove to be 
the secret of victory and the joy that 





MY PROBLEM? , 


HIMSELF 


THE ANSWER 











comes in victory. He, the blessed Lord 
Jesus, is himself the life and the light 
and the joy we need. Are you bearing 
a burden that he would gladly take for 
you? Are you refusing to let him do 
for you anything that he would so lov- 
ingly do? Himself, just he himself, is 
the secret of freedom and joy. Will 
you yield yourself to his loving guid- 
ance and care? Let us pray. 

- PHILADELPHIA. 


4 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“Jesus, lover of my soul.” 

“What a wonderful Saviour.” 

“We would see Jesus.” 

“Pentecostal Power.” 

“O my soul, bless thou Jehovah.” 
“Tis so sweet to trust in Jesus.” 
“God will take care of you.” 

“Tell me the old, old story.” 


(References in parentheses are to the met- 
trical Psalm Book set to music, including 
also some other parts of Scripture, “Bible 
Songs No. 4,” published by United Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Psalm 16: 1-11 (28 : 1-3). 
Psalm 20:1-9 (39: 1-3). 
Psalm 29 : 1-11 (63 : 1-4). 
Psalm 48: 1-14 (109 : 1-3). 
Psalm 57: 1-11 (124 : 1-3). 


The Sunday School Times’ books per- 
petuate the weekly message. A cata- 














logue sent on request. 




































































Lesson for November 5 
Luke 4:31 ta 5:39 





Little Jetts Teach the Lesson 


. By Wade C. Smith 
Author of “ The Little Jetts Telling Bible Stories” 
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Suggestions for Using Little Jetts in Class 


It was a great day’s work for that immor- 
tal Four. They were not only getting a glo- 
rious transformation in body and spirit for 
their friend, but they were setting forth an 
example of wisdom, co-operative effort and 
determination which was to furnish inspira- 
tion to thousands of others in similar case 
for millenniums to come. It was a big day 
in the Kingdom. 

Perhaps in no other enterprise will there 
immediately spring up so many objections, 
so many perfectly sane (?) reasons for aban- 
doning the idea, as when a piece of personal 
work for the saving of a man’s soul is sug- 
gested. 

The devil’s warehouse for storing these 
stock objections “for immediate use” must 
cover a large area. 

“The man*may not want to come; he may 
resent our suggestions.” But the Four said 
they knew what Jesus could do for him, and 
they were impelled to tell him. 

“It will be embarrassing to carry him 
through the streets on a bed; what will peo- 
ple think?” But the Four said, Yes, but 
the man is in a desperate case. It would 
be far more embarrassing one day to ex- 
plain why they had not done it—and what 
would Jesus think? 

“The doors are thronged, and we cannot 
get this helpless fellow through the crowd 
to Jesus.” So is life thronged with a thous- 
and duties and distractions, but love finds 
a way to bring the lost to Christ. The Four 
said, We will tear up the tiles and let him 
down through the roof. 


‘| Gong Stories for the Sunday School, to be 





«and was pleased with:the faith of the 
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And a redeemed sinner joyfully makes his! four friends. 


way back home, his bed on his back. Jesus 
had touched him. 
The Four? Why, they were up there re- 
placing the tiles; they were that kind. 
Greenssoro, N, C, 


- 
For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTES.—An inverted pasteboard box 
may illustrate an Oriental house, 
with outside steps to the roof, part 
of which may be cut out and removed. 
A tiny comfort or-pad will serve as a 
model of an Oriental bed. One end may 
be tucked under, to raise it for a pil- 
low. In Oriental homes, such mats are 
rolled up each morning and put in a 
closet er on a shelf until spread out 
again for the night. 
Introduction.—When the angel Gabriel 
talked to Mary about her baby Jesus 
he said, He shall be great (Luke 1: 32). 
When John the Baptist preached by the 
Jordan, he told the people that Jesus 
would be greater than he. Different 
Bible stories tell us how Jesus was a 
reat preacher, a great teacher, a great 
ealer, and a great helper. 
Review.—Last Sunday’s Temperance 
story told about Daniel and his three boy 
friends, who chose the things to eat 
and drink which would help their bodies 





to keep strong and well. (Review 
briefly.) Some people are so careless 
about what they eat or drink or do that 
they make themselves sick and suffer for 
it. Which will you choose? 

Lesson Teaching.—Jesus can cure sick- 
ness and sin. 

Lesson Story.—When Jesus lived on 
this earth he felt sorry for the people 
who were sick, blind, lame, deaf, or 
wicked, and he tried to help them. 

“For his hands were always helping, 

And his eyes were always kind, 


And he never was too busy 
To heal the sick and blind.” 


obtained from the Clayton F. Summy Co., 
429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 15 cts.) 





Jesus moved from Nazareth, where 
he grew up, to Capernaum by the sea, | 
where he found. some fishermen friends. | 
Other people soon found out that he! 
was a great preacher, teacher, and healer. | 
hi: heard that one Sabbath morning, 
while Jesus was preaching in the syn-, 
agogue, a sort of crazy man shouted,’ 
Let us alone. Jesus stopped and said 
to the evil spirit, Be still and come out 
of him. The man was healed. People 
who saw it knew that Jesus must be a 
great healer. 

At noon that day, Jesus went to Peter’s 
house for dinner, where he found the 
mother sick with a fever, so he healed 
her. Toward evening the news had 
spread that a great healer was in Caper- 
naum. People brought all sorts of sick 
pupte to the door of the house. Jesus 
aid his hands on them and healed them. | 

Early the next morning Jesus went 
alone to the mountain to pray to his! 
Father in heaven. Many people went 
to Peter’s house to find Jesus, so Peter 
went to the mountain and said, Everybody | 
is looking for you. Jesus said, There’ 
are other places where I. must go to 
teach and heal, so he traveled on. 

But after some days he came back 
to Capernaum. The news soon spread, 
so that people crowded around the house | 
and into the court yard to hear his | 
speak. Nobody else could get inside. | 
_Four men came along carrying their | 
sick friend, who had the palsy. They! 
hoped that Jesus would heal him. When | 
they saw the crowd they felt discour- | 
aged, until they thought about the out- | 
si“: steps, which led to the flat roof of | 
the house. They carefully carried their. 
friend, on his mattress couch, up those | 
stairs. Then they removed enough of | 
the tiling roof to let down the mattress, | 
with the man on it, until he was right 
in front of Jesus. 

Of course the preaching stopped when 
people saw that mattress coming down 
slowly. When Jesus looke/ at the palsied | 
man, he knew that his sickness had been | 
caused partly by his own wrong-doing, 
or sin, yet he felt sorry for the man, 











And seeing their faith, he 
said unto the man, Thy sins are for- 
given thee. 

Those words greatly surprised some 
fault-finders who had been listening to 
Jesus in the crowd. They said among 
es: Who can forgive sins but 


Jesus knew their thoughts, so he said, 
Is it easier to say, Thy sins are forgiven, 
or to say, Rise up and walk? Jesus 
turned to the palsied man and said, 
Arise, take up your couch, and go to 
your house. 

How those people watched as they 
saw the man arise, roll up his mat, pick 
it up, pass through the crowd, and start 
home, praising and thanking God. All 
who saw it were astonished. Many praised 

, and said, We have seen great 
things to-day. 

Children, when you go home, can you 
tell about Jesus, the great healer, who 
can heal sickness and sin? We often 
pray, Forgive us our sins, 

Peoria, ILL. 


Your Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S. H. Askew 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 

1. Jesus at work as physician, teacher, 
friend, and missionary. 

2. The Great Physician diagnosing, pre- 
scribing, applying. 

3. Is such a physician needed now? 
Do you need him? 











OW we are to study Jesus at his 

work, as Luke gathered, from those 
‘who were eye-witnesses to it all, the 
story of him “who went about doing 
good,” as never man had done before 
nor has done since; we are to study him 
from four viewpoints—as physician, 
teacher, friend, and missionary. Does 
not that little-big list of his occupations 
itself tell a wonderful story? How 
commonplace they are among us to- 
day! How many of each one do your 
girls know? Except perhaps the mis- 
sionary, the one who works in some far- 
away place, there is not one of them 
we do not meet every day — not one call- 
ing your girls themselves may not fol- 
low. 

2. To-day we are to study his work 
as physician, primarily as healer of the 
bodily ills our human flesh is heir to, 
though we shall see that his healing 
never stopped there. Ask one of your 
girls to make a full list of all whom he 
healed, as recorded in Luke, from 4: 
3 through 5: 39, with an accompanying 
ist of their illnesses (the man with a 
demon, the woman with fever, the leper, 
the paralytic, the great crowd at sunset, 
suffering from all sorts of troubles), 
and then study each one. (1) 

Note how instantly Jesus knew just 
what was the matter, how he saw be- 
neath the symptoms to the root of the 
disease; how quickly he prescribed ex- 
actly the right thing to cure; and then, 
beyond all earthly physicians, how he 
himself imparted the power which made 
effectual the woe & No uncertainty, 
no trial remedies, no failures with him! 

With what marvelous insight he treats 
each “case,” in just the way to help that 
sufferer most! He uses his divine au- 
thority with the poor wretch under the 
power of the demon. How good.to know 
there was One stronger than that awful 
demon possessing him! What relief to 
be released from that cruel grip! How 
gentle his presence by that mother’s bed: 
how sweet to her and her family her 
immediate restoration to her accustomed 
duties among them! How thrilling his 
touch to that outcast leper who had 
known no touch for long years of iso- 
lation! How glorious to pick up his 
own bed and walk off with it to that 
helpless paralytic! (2) 

And can you imagine the relief for 
those who came to him “at even when 





the sun did set.” when “he laid his hands | 


on every one of them and healed them”? 


Who but another physician could have , 


told these stories so perfectly that we 
see each one just as it happened ? 

And can you feel the waves of hap- 
piness that followed in his steps every- 
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where? Only those caviled who refused 
to accept his rightful authority to for- 
give the sins that lay at the root of all 
this suffering—not in each case, you 
note, was a specific sin responsible for 
specific sickness, but his own words 
prove sin and sickness as cause and 
effect —see Luke 5: 29-32. Which one 
of you girls will go, in his Name and 
power, to heal her suffering sisters of 
heathendom? (3) 


3. Is there a place on earth that does 
not need him still? Is there sickness 
and affliction of the body among your 
girls and their loved ones? Let them 
remember that “the healing of his seam- 
less dress is’ —still—‘“by our beds of 
pain,” and bid them ask for relief and 
trust him with the answer (James 5:15). 
He may not, in his loving wisdom, re- 
buke the disease, but he will make all 
their beds in their pain (Psa. 41:3) and 
put songs of joy upon the tongue of the 
sufferer, and take away that load of sin, 
letting the spirit leap for joy. (4) 

She was just a little girl when the 
fall lamed her for life, and kept her 
long, weary years on a bed of pain, 
making all her life different from the 
other girls’ — how different! For Jesus, 
the Great Physician, was constantly by 
that bed of pain, so really, so tenderly, 
so powerfully, that sin seems to have 
found no lodgment in her heart, that 
only pure joy shines from those eyes 
which might be dark with misery, and 
more beautiful deeds, like unto his own, 
are recorded in countless hearts from 
that crippled body than from all our 
strong, well ones put together. And since 
he has raised her up to partial use of it 
hundreds of children adore “Miss Belle,” 
as their best friend, and love her Best 
Friend even as she does, for none of us 
seem to know him just as she does who 
learned him as her Physician. (5) 


Heme Study 


Look through Luke’s whole Gospel, 
and complete your list of those healed 
by Jesus, as recorded there. 


DecaTuR Ga, 
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From the Boys’ Lookout 
By Paul Teas 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 
What makes a physician great? 
God’s “Broadcasting Station.” 
“Getting well” or “keeping well’’? 











SK the boys to think for a moment 
about whomever they consider the 
‘greatest doctor in your town or neigh- 
horhood, and to tell you what they think 
makes him great. 

His skill, patience, and determination ; 
his willingness to travel any distance, in 
any kind of weather and at any hour, 
to save a life or relieve pain; his own 
kindness of heart and attractive person- 
ality, —these are some of the qualities 
that make the earthly physician truly 
great and truly beloved by the whole 
world. He may go for nights and days 
without rest, and those he serves may 
never pay, but his noble work goes right 
on, just the same. 

Of course no earthly physician can 
even begin to approach, or do more than 
distantly imitate, the supreme ministry 
of Jesus hamself, but it will help the 
boys to get the measure of Grist’s com- 
mon, everyday service to péople of his 
own day and all ages since, to think of 
him as “Dr. Luke” did, and as our Les- 
son Committee has, the Great Physician, 
who “went about doing good” ! 

What was the great difference between 
the “Pharisees and doctors of the law” 
and the friends of the man who had 
palsy? Both had equal opportunity to 
hear the Good News and be healed of 
all unclearmess. But the so-called great 
men sat by with no interest except to 
criticize and complain, while the sick 
man’s friends were so eager, and had so 
much faith, that they literally “broke 
into the house.” (1) 

Why did Jesus forgive the man’s sins, 
before he healed his body? Perhaps for 
two reasons: first because this man’s 
bodily trouble came from his own or 
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some other’s sins, and so could not 
be cured until the real cause had been 
removed; second, to impress the on- 
lookers with the great truth that Jesus 
came to teach. (2 & 

Do you think “the power of the Lord” 
is always “present to heal” now, as 
verse 17 says it was then? Why? Ask 
the boys what one thing is necessary 
when the radio-broadcastin 
operation. They will quickly reply, “A 
receiving set in good condition.” 
wavés trom God’s great “Sending 


are filling the whole universe; all we 
need do is to reach out and draw them 
in and use them! 

How nearly do you suppose this palsied 
man came, after Jesus healed him, to be- 
ing what he might have been if he had 
never had the disease? In making your 
everyday application of this thought, try 
to make the boys see that the cOnse- 
quences of sin, which is an awful dis- 
ease of the soul, are as far-reaching and 
scarring as the consequences of sickness 
or injury to the body. (3) 

To put it in the terms of the class 
and bring it down-to-date, what better 
way is there than for a boy to get spir- 
itually “sick” and then be healed? Why, 
just to keep the soul “built up” right 
along by plain, common obedience to 
God’s will, the same as he would use 
exercise and gym work to keep in con- 
dition for a Re “meet.” That's really 
what life is—just a fine worth-while 
endurance contest; the winner is the one 
who keeps permanently “fit” in the high- 
est sense (1 Cor. 9: 24-27). 

For Next Week’s Lesson 

(To be assigned in advance for home- 
work.) 

If Jesus were living in 1922, how do 
you think he would teach this lesson, par- 
ticularly verses 27, 28, 29? 

Do you think that any Christian has 
the right to have “enemies”? Why, then, 
does Jesus emphasize the importance of 
loving one’s enemies two or three times 
in this short passage? 

Do you believe that God would an- 
swer the prayers of one who had enmity 
in his heart toward some one else? Why? 

Hupson, Onto, 





4 The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Bessie E. Stockwell 





The Meaning of Church-Mem- 
bership. Matt. 10 : 32, 33: 

November 19. How We Can Help Home Mis- 
sion Work. Gal. 6:6-10. (Missionary 
meeting.) 

November 26. Praise God! 
(Thanksgiving meeting.) 

December 3. Better Speaking. Prov 10: 10- 
21, 31, 32. (Consecration meeting.) 


Sunday, November 5 


Better Thinking 
(Phil. 4 : 4-8) 
(Consecration Meeting) 


Mon.-- Think Clearly (Matt. 22: 15-22). 
“Thoughtlessness of heart slides into in- 
sensibility of heart, and if encouraged in 
youth, makes the cruel man or woman of 
after life.” 

Tues.—Think Kindly (1 Cor. 13:5). “An 
arrow may fly through the air and leave 
no trace; but an ill thought leaves a trail 
like a serpent.” 

Wed.—Think Modestly (Rom. 12:3; 1 Cor. 
8:2). “The Lord looketh on the heart.” 
When God gives one a vision of his own 
heart he can only say, with Job, “I abhor 
myseli.” 

Thurs.—Think Greatly (Eph. 3:20). “Every 
man has some peculiar train of thought 
which he falls back wpon when he is alone. 
This, to a great degree, molds the man,” 
writes Dugald Stewart. Why be molded 
by petty thoughts? 

Fri.—Think of God (Psa. 2:1-8). The man 
who leaves God out of his thinking is 
like the ostrich hiding its head in the sand 
and thinking all is well. All that man’s 
thoughts are dwarfed, for he sees nothing 
in its eternal perspective. 


Sat.—“Consider Your Ways” (Haggai 1 


November 12, 


Psa. 145 : 3-21. 





t 3-18). 


When preparing for a journey we consider ; 
time-tables and routes. 


Life’s best destin- . 
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ation is only reached by the way of the 
cross of a Redeemer-God. 


DREAD going to visit a certain elderly 
man. He is well read on topics of 
the day, and is a ready conversationalist, 
but after we have talked a short time 
I feel that my thoughts need cleansing 
and want to hurry away. What is the 


ry | matter with him? He has left the Lord 
station ts in| 


out of his thinking. He unmercifully 


| criticizes certain government officials, 





' locked 





€ | forgetting that the evils of a great coun- 
Sta-| try must be dealt with by superhuman 
tion,” flowing out in a steady stream, | 


power as well as by the political leaders 
of the day. He is limited in his vision 
of past, present, and future, and boasts 
that he is not afraid to die with no 
hope for the future. His family shows 
the influence of his godless and arro- 
gant thinking. 

“Conduct and behavior,” says W. S. 
Stranahan, “issue out of the contents of 
the mind, The images that are estab- 
lished there through the books we read, 
the conversation we indulge in, the pic- 
tures we see, and the habits of thought 
we develop, determine the outward be- 
havior.” 

“We need the old-fashioned truth of 
regeneration as the basis of all our think- 
ing,” is the conclusion of the Rev. John 
Roach Straton. 





| froze the blood in 


| price of bumps and bruises. 


“Thy life is so hurried. Thou dost | 
not take time enough for meditation and 
prayer. The Spirit of God within thee 


and the presence of God without thee 
cannot be discerned whilst the senses are 
occupied with pleasure, or the pulse beats 
quickly, or the brain is filled with the 
tread of many hurrying thoughts. Be 
still, and know that God is within thee 
and around! In the hush of the soul the 
unseen becomes visible, and the eternal 
real.”—F. B. Meyer. 

When God has the first place in our 
minds it will be natural to think the 
precious thoughts mentioned in to-day’s 
Philippian passage. 

Why is better thinking necessary ?— 
“Cherish any guilt in thought, and one 
touch sets the repressed waters into a 
headlong torrent of act. Care, then, 
for your thoughts, and the acts will 
take care of themselves."—Stopford A. 
Brooke. 

How can we keep our thoughts pure? 
—Impure thoughts cannot stay in our 
minds if our hearts are enthroning a holy 
Saviour. 

What thoughts retard our spiritual 
growth?—Any thoughts which are dis- 
pleasing to God hinder our spiritual] life. 
They must be confessed as sin, and when 
Christ has cleansed them away we shall 
grow from glory to glory. 

SAGINAW, MICH. 

= 
What “ Stringing Pearls ” Meant 
to Sidney Teel 
(Continued from page 633) 


about all kinds of musical instruments 
that I want to seé.” And as his mother 
nodded approval, he seized his cap, call- 
ing back in response to her caution to be 
home by nine o’clock: “Sure, I’ll be in 
with the curfew; I always am, you 
know.” 

It was cozy and warm in the read- 


ing room, and, after looking over the| making plans all this time, and not a 


heavy book he had chosen, Sidney curled 
up in a corner to read a boys’ magazine. 


After a while his eyes refused to stay} 


open, the magazine slipped to the floor, 
and he was fast asleep. ; 

The curfew rang for nine o’clock; one 
by one the other readers left, the lights 
were turned out, the great doors locktd 
securely, and the big building was left 
in total darkness. Sidney, unnoticed 
and undisturbed, slept on serenely for 
three hours, then with a sudden Start 
he sat up, wide awake, and wonderingly 
peered about him. It was pitch dark, 
and for a few sleepy moments he could 
not imagine where he could be. 

The long windows appeared strange 
and weird in the dim light that shone 
through them, and the leafless branches 
that swept against them made a mourn- 
ful sound. His foot touched the maga- 
zine, and at once he remembered where 
he was and how he had come there — 
in the great, lonely building, 
with no hope of escape until daylight. 


| 


| 








In a panic Sidney spr up, cryin 
aloud in sudden terror nd Leuenions, fete 
head against a rack, which made him) 
see stars for a moment, and- brought} 
him to his senses most thoroughly. e| 
strained his ears for any sound, but he 
could hear nothing but the ticking of the 
clock on the wall, the swish of branches 
outside, and the wild beating of his own’ 
heart. “Gracious, what a scrape,” he) 
exclaimed, making a great effort to con-. 
trol his chattering teeth, and trying to 
think what to do. 

He knew, of course, that every door 
was locked securely, and that there was 
no hope of escape that way; the win- 
dows were all so high from the ground 
that they were equally impossible. He 
groped his way to a window and looked 
out. All was black beneath, and he well 
knew what cruel rocks, vine-covered and 
picturesque, lay underneath. 

Then he discovered that his throat 
was smarting and his eyes stung, and he 
realized that it was smoke that choked 
him. His keen ear caught the sound of 
an ominous crackling and snapping that 
is veins and made 
him pant with renewed terror. His first 
impulse was to run, to escape, to be as 
far- from the spot as possible, at any 
i The build- 
ing was on fire, and he alone in it. If 
discovered, he would be held for setting 
it on fire, convicted, and sent to prison, 
and nobody would believe his story. __ 

One thought chased another in mad 
confusion, and Sidney sobbed in_dis-, 
tress, groping about frantically. Then, 
as if a voice spoke to him, came the 
words of the text he had so faithfull 
learned: “What time I am afraid, I will 
trust in Thee.” “Fear thou not; I will 
help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee.” Out of 
the storehouse of memory came flocking 
the words of comfort, and, calmed and+ 
cheered as if by a friendly presence, the 
boy stopped short in his struggling ef-| 
forts, straightened himself courageously, 
and said aloud: “I will trust.” | 

His brain cleared as if by magic, and 
in the moment when he shut his eyes| 
he could recall the arrangement of the 
tables and desks about him. He could 
see in his mind the long room, the book 
stacks at the left, the receiving desk at | 
the right, the librarian’s desk, the card | 
holders, and the telephone. “Why hadn't | 
I thought of that before?” he eagerly | 
gasped. 

The crackling grew more noticeable, | 
and the smoke seemed to eddy about him | 
in choking gusts. He knew now that it| 
came from the closet in the farther cor- | 
ner of the room, and he expected at any 
moment to see flames burst forth that 
would mean destruction to all the treas- 
ures about him. Groping about, after 
what seemed hours of suspense, he at 
last put his shaking hands upon the desk 
and searched for the telephone. It was 
not there, and his heart sank in despair. 
He «vent over every inch of the desk. 
There was no instrument to be found, 
and his trembling limbs would no longer 
support him. He sank into a chair, and 
as he did so his hand caught in a cord. 
Again hope sprang up, and with the 
quickness of lightning he followed the 
cord up to the telephone, which had been 
placed upon its stand for the night. 

In spite of his terror, he had been 


minute was wasted in calling Mr. Ran- 
dall, his employer, thinking: “He will 
understand; he’ll know I’m all right.” 

Mr. Randall had just reached home 
from an important business meeting, and 
was preparing for bed when the tele- 
phone rang sharply. He was surprised 
to learn that it was Sidney Teel call- 
ing him at that hour of the night. “I’m 
locked in the library, and there is a fire 
here: I can hear it,”-said the boy breath- 
lessly. 

Stopping only for a hurried question 
or two, Mr. Randall rang off and called 
the fire department. “The boy is all 
right,” he said. “He went to sleep and 
was locked in.” And before Sidney, 
his heart beating high with the hope of 
rescue, had groped his way to the door, 
a great clanging of bells and rush of 
engines assured him that the firemen 
were coming. 

The key rattled in the lock, the big 
door swung wide open, and in another 
moment the lights were switched on. 
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“Over there in that corner,” screamed 
the boy, in answer to the chief’s demand; 
and in proof the smoke could be seen 
curling about the edges of the door. A 
burst of flame saluted the men as the 
door was opened, and, as~if impatient 
of the long restraint, the fire leaped 
and bounded along the wall. But the 
great streams of water, well directed, 
soon mastered the flames, and in less 
than half an hour every spark was out, 
and only the blackened walls and water- 
soaked furniture in one corner told the 
story of the threatened destruction of 
the beautiful building. 

“A narrow escape,” said the chief, 
shaking his head gravely. “Goagd work, 
little chap. How did it happen?” he 
asked, laying a kindly hand on Sidney’s 
shoulder, 

The boy, whose first thought had been 
only of escape, had bravely stayed by 
until all was over, and now, trembling. 
with excitement and cold, could scarcely 
speak, the relief was so great. He stam- 
mered out his story, looking about at 
the smoke-grimed faces to see if it 
was believed. Just then Mr. Randall 
made his way through the crowd that 
had gathered about the door, and was 
ready with a cordial word of approval 
for his young employe whose presence 
of mind had saved the valuable build- 
ing and its contents. 

hen the whole story was known, 
everybody was eager to grasp the boy’s 
hand, and all at once he found himself 
a hero. This was so surprising that he 
tried to run away, remembering with a 
pang how anxious his mother must be. 

e managed to slip out into the dark- 
ness, and in a few minutes a panting, 
excited boy ran up the steps of his home 
and was met by an anxious mother. In 
a few words he stammered out his story, 
and was gathered in a warm embrace, 
while hot tears fell upon his face, the 
overflow of a mother’s sudden relief 
from anxiety, and her joy at having him 


| safe and sound after his thrilling experi- 


ence. 3 

How glad Sid was to snuggle down 
in bed, his chilled body Ee estet 
sm hot .water bottles and warm blan- 
ets. 

“Mother,” he whispered, “I'll learn 
two Golden Texts a week -after- this.” 
And she listened in glad surprise as he 
told how the comforting words had” 
given him new courage just when he 
most needed it. “I guess-they are pearls 
all right, and they were mighty valuable 
just then, I can tell you. I'll do some 
more stringing,” he chuckled, sleepily. 

Sidney woke up the next morning to 
find himself famous. Even in the head- 
lines of the papers he sold, his name 
shone boldly forth as “the newsboy who 
by his courage and presence of mind 
saved our beautiful library.” 

It was the most surprising thing of 
all when, one morning a week later a 
letter came addressed to “Master Sid- 
ney Teel,” bearing an official stamp upon 
the envelope. He held it up, looked it 
over, and, after enjoying the mystery as 
long as possible, broke the seal. A 
check for fifty dollars fell out, and with 
it was a letter from the trustees of the 
library, which read: 


“MASTER SIDNEY TEEL: 

“The trustees of the library wish to 
extend to you their thanks, and to ask 
you to accept the enclosed check as a 
token of their appreciation of the ex- 
cellent service you rendered on the night 
of March 28. We congratulate your 
mother upon having a son who, for- 
getting his own danger, thought his way 
out of an unexpected and dangerous sit- 
uation, and thereby did loyal service to 
his native town. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“R. E. Morse, Chairman.” 


Sidney stared hard at the blue slip of 
paper that meant more wealth than he 
had ever owned. His face flushed and 
his eyes stood out with excitement as 
he read and re-read the appreciative 
words. Then,he turned to his mother, 
and said: “They don’t know how much 
this stringing pearls business had to do 
with it, do they, mother? I never would 
have believed it if I hadn’t had a chance 
to prove it for myself.” 


LittLE Rock, ARK. 











Lesson for November 5 
Luke 4:31 to §:39 


It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 

shrink; how you 
may execute 
your own will; 
how you may 
createa — 
fund; how you may 
generously without j 
It describes the b ype A bond, a safe, 
convenient, and produ invest- 
ment which promotes afundamental 
Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations. 
Write for Booklet 16 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 





That missing handle on 
the tea cup 


Is but one of the things you 
can fix securely with Dennison’s 


Glue. See why so many women 
stick by this better Glue! 


Write: for the 
Dennison Handy 
Book. It’s free. 


Write Dennison, 
Dept.pPl0 fra- 
mingham, Mass, 














Wasa Sais 

merey Either pin illustrated 
a ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 


< » $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
4 of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


Bastian Bros.Co, 431 Bastion Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


Ghe Sinday School Gines 


Philadelphia, October 21, 1922 

















Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is ptib- 
lished weekly at the following rates, pay- 
able in advance, for either old or new 
subscribers, in the United States and 
Possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and 
Shanghai, China. These rates include 


postage. 

4b 1 50 Five or more copies, either to 
° separate addresses or in a 

package to one address, $1.50 each, per 


year. 

2. 00 One copy, or any number of 
$ copies less than five, $2 each, 
per copy. One copy, five years, 

In recognition of the club organizer’s 
aid one subscription additional is allowed 
for every ten paid for in a club. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to 
any of the countries embraced in the Uni- 
versal Postal Union at the above rates plus 
go cents each for foreign postage. That is: 
One copy, one year, $2.50; five or more copies, 
either to separate addresses or in a package 

to one address, $2 each per year. 


en ad is not sent to any subscriber 
beyon ¢ time paid for, except by spe- 
cial request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
paper to enable all the teachers of a 
school to examine it will be sent free 
upon application. 


The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
2631 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bureau of Sunday-School Information 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


Consulting General Secretary for Life of the 
International Sunday School Association 


Pennsylvania.—I am in need of something 
that will help our Junior superintendent. 
What can you recommend? She is new in 
the department, and we do not have a sep- 
arate room for the department.—E. S. 


Nag ingens wh no department of the Sun- 
day-school has received more thor- 
ough and expert attention than the de- 
partment referred to, the Junior. There 
have been issued recently a number of 
very choice books bearing on all phases 
of the Junior work. My suggestion is 
that you write to your own denomina- 
tional publishing house, tell them your 
needs, and let them send - to you a list 
of the books bearing on Junior work, 
with their own recommendations as to 
which will be the most helpful. It is 
impossible to indicate in this answer, 
because the question is so general. 





Illinois—We have just started a plan or 
system of records in our Sunday-school some- 
what similar to the Entzminger System, how- 
ever, more simple. At the end of the Quar- 
ter and at the end of the year I want to 
give recognition and honor to those who 
have made a perfect record, in a way that 
will really mean something. I would like 
some suggestions as to how to do this well 
and worthily. Our school is small, about 
fifty enrolled, in a small village—L. D. B. 


HIS brings up an oft-recurring ques- 

tion that has been dealt with many 
times in these columns. I repeat what 
I have said before, that the best thing 
I know to recognize faithfulness and 
efficiency, and to do it in a manner that 
will increase the interest from year to 
year, is through the bestowal of a di- 
ploma. I suggest that you write to the 
World’s Sunday School Publishing 
House, Washington Arcade, Detroit, 
Mich., and ask for their leaflet on the 
“Robert Raikes Diploma.” 

This method has been tested for a 
quarter of a century or more, and it 
probably is in more general use than any 
other. 

Maryland.—Will you please give me full 
and complete data on the use of envelopes 
for weekly contributions from scholars, simi- 
lar to those used in churches? What success 
has attended this method? Are scholars ex- 
pected to give both to Sunday-school and 
church when scholars are members of both? 
What is the best way to or up collections 
in Sunday-school?—H. A. 


HE envelope ie for gathering 

the offering is growing in favor con- 
tinually, not only in the church services, 
but in the Sunday-schools. The Duplex 
Envelope also is by far the best to use 
under ordinary circumstances. It has 
two pockets, one for money for the regu- 
lar offering, presumably for the support 
of the school, and the other pocket for 
the missionary offering. 

In Sunday-schools that are supported 
wholly by the church, and whose funds 
go wholly for missionary work, either 
through the church treasury or through 
their own treasury, a single-pocket en- 
velope is the best to use; this, of course, 
with the understanding that all of their 
money goes to benevolences. As this 
happy state, however, does not exist in 
more than a very small percentage of the 
Sunday-schools, the Duplex Envelope is 
the one most commonly used. It can be 
had through your own denominational 
publishing house, and the envelopes are 
printed by various concerns, 

The chief value is educational. Of 
course, the results are much larger, and 
that is a benefit; but what our scholars 
need above everything else along this 
line is to learn the habit of systematic, 
proportionate, and regular giving for 
particular purposes. One generation of 


boys and girls trained to give properly 
will go far toward solving the financial 
troubles of our churches. 








Teacher-Training Questions 


Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association 

We have eleven members of our training 
class who have taken two examinations. 
Several new members have joined the class. 
Would it be all right if they should take 
the third examination with the class and 
go on with the class, and take the first two 
examinations later? 


ES, there would be no objection to 
the plan you have stated. The new 
students may take the remaining three 
tests with the class. The two tests on 
Bible history may be taken when they 
have thoroughly studied those sections. 
large number of Sunday-schools 
have a continuous teacher-training class. 
New members are received after any 
examination. The fifth test, which may 
be final for some members of the class 
will be the first examination for others. 
The five examinations cover five dif- 
ferent subjects, and it does not matter 
in what order the subjects are studied. 





Will you please give me information re- 
garding the “International Standard Course” 
of teacher-training? I am desirous to take 
the course, and would like to know more 
about it.—E. A. W. 


Y “International Standard Course” 

you probably have reference to the 
new Standard three-years’ course that 
has been adopted by a number of the 
denominations. 

This coutse of study covers the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

First year: 1, The Pupil; 2, the 
Teacher; 3, How to Teach the Life of 
Christ ; 4, the Sunday-school. 

Second year: 1, Significance and 
Teaching Values of the Old Testament ; 
2, Significance and Teaching Values of 
the New Testament; 3,. the Message of 
the Christian Religion; 4, How to Train 
the Devotional Life. 

Third year: Specialization. The choice 
of text-books on the work of the vari- 
ous departments of the school. 


Several different text-books have been 
written on each of the subjects, and if 
your denomination is promoting this 
course, your Sunday-school board will 
advise you as to the text-books they have 
approved. 

These denominations, 
need of an easier course for those who 
are not prepared to do the extensive 
work of the three-years’ course, continue 
to enroll and examine classes also on 
the shorter and easier courses that may 
be covered in one year. 

Write to your State Sunday School 
Association, or to the Sunday-school 
board of your denomination, for circu- 
lars of information. 


Home Department Questions 


Discussed by Mrs. A. W. Karnell 


Chairman of the Home Department Committeé 
of the International Sunday School Association 


Can you tell me where I may receive 
training which will fit me as a leader in pro- 
moting Home Department work? I have been 
a local, district, and county Home Depart- 
ment superintendent. Now I have some spare 
time which I would like to use for Home De- 
partment work, and would be willing to spend 
some time this summer at a place where I 
could receive special training for this work. 
I love the work, and have been quite success- 
ful so far. Are there any states which have 
a paid Home Department superintendent? 


HAVE looked over the programs of 
several summer conferences, but 
find none that are specializing in Home 
Department work this year. I would 
suggest that you read the books on the 
subject now on the market, making 
your own outline of each book; that 
you ask questions at such Adult con- 





recognizing the 
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ferences as may be held in your state; 
that you write to your state headquarters 
for information relative to such ma- 
terial and plans as may be had through 
them. Your most valuable asset, in my 
opinion, is your practical experience in 
the wagrk, which should stand you in 
good Stead in your public promotion 
of the department. 





How can we make the Visitors feel they 
must attend these meetings regularly?— 
Mrs. A. G., Springfield, Ohio. 


| PRESUME you have reference to the 
Visitors’ Quarterly Council Meeting, 
which should be the training class for 
the Visitors, and should be made as in- 
teresting as possible. In dealing with 
the Visitors who are uncertain in at- 
tendance, I have found it very helpful 
to give them some definite thing to do 
for each meeting, such as the care of the 
devotions, to answer some troublesome 
eine to present some new plan at 

e suggestion of the superintendent, to 
help with the refreshments at the social 
half-hour, and the like. Then make the 
meeting so helpful in a spiritual sense 
that they will want to come for their 
own sake, and so full of suggestion for 
the work that they will feel the loss if 
they have to miss it. Do not get into 
the habit of explaining to the Visitors 
what took place at the meeting. Sym- 


(Continued on the next page) 


~— on 


What do you know 
about the workmanship 
of Bibles ? 


waccceececcecaceceee 


We hope that you are _—It_ followed, therefore, 
familiar with the subject, that Bible publishers, such 
for then you will appre- asthe Holman Company, 
ciate what expert printers set a standard which they 
and binders have said, maintained and aimed to 
namely, that the Holman improve upon as their 
Bible is in a class by cumulative efforts made 
itself, this possible, 

Leadership if any line 
of endeavor does not just 
happen. Usually, there 
1s a good reason for all 
success, 


From the birth of the 
nation down to the pres- 
ent time, Philadelphia has 
always been pre-eminent- 
ly the Bible-making cen- 
ter of the United States. 


Of the twenty promi- 
nent publishers engaged 
in Bible-making during 
the first one hundred 
years of our national ex- 
istence, ten were located 
in Philadelphia and three 
or four were situated 
within a radius of 40 
miles of this city. 


Many improvements in 
Bible-making had their 
origin in the Holman 
plant, due to the fact that 
the Holman people are 
imbued with the old 
Philadelphia spint. 


Within the past year, six 
artisans have rounded out 
a period of fifty years of 
continuous Holman Bible 
service, and others are 
nearing the same goal. 


N lly, we are very 


proud of this record. 





We will endeavor to 
be worthy of your con- 
tinued confidence and 
support. 





A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 
1222-26 Arch Street, Philadelphis. 























Let Cuticura Be 
Your Beauty Doctor 


Soa Ok pment, Tal plqum 2e, ere. F 
Soao.0! ingens ic rer belg tA ag Mane ee 
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Home Department Questions 
(Continued from the preceding page) 


pathize with them for their absence, but 
urge them to attend. 

The success of every branch of our 
work could be assured if there was one 
way to make each member see, love, and 
do her full duty. You, as superintend- 
ent, will still have to be the key to the 
situation, and by patient planning and 
prayer you will win your way. 


Adult Class Questions 


Discussed by Hugh Cork 


Ways of Working Editor of 
The Sunday School Times 


i. 





day-school, of Chicago, sent out August 
31. It is paragraphed as follows: 


Important Notice.—Daylight Saving period 
ends Sunday morning, September 24, at 2 
A. M. Be sure to set your clocks and 
watches back one hour on Saturday night 
before retiring. Kindly bring this notice 
before your classes. 

Rally Day or Home Coming Day, Sunday, 

September 24. The Rev. S. A. 
General Secretary of the Chicago Sunday 
School Association, will speak in the Bible 
Scheol Auditorium from 12 to 1 o’clock. Ar- 
rangements will be made to accommodate 
any of the adult classes who wish to be 
present, provided early notice is given, Pro- 
grams for Home Coming Week will be mailed 
to you on September 5. 

Visitation Week, October 3 to October 10, 
inclusive. 

Men’s Bible Class.—As a tribute to the 
work of Dr. Charles H. Francis, the name 








Where are the fall state conventions? of this class has been changed to the 
State Date Place “Francis Men's Bible Class.” 
October Visitors.—W ill you kindly secure the names 
clone? and addresses of visitors in your classes 
Vermont oebennwe B- Hovccces Montpelier each Sunday, so that we can mail them a 
Kentucky ....... 3- O.eeeees. Lexington | card of welcome and appreciation? 
New Hampshire .10-12....... .. Plymouth Birthday Fund 
New York ....... 11-13..... Schenectady | january 1 to August 31, 1922 .......+.. $ 48.99 
Pennsylvania ....11-13........ Lancaster | January 1 to August 31, 1921 ....-.-+s06 123.46 
Washi: igion (W ) PTOES, . os cvcc cc eeette | Are we forgetting a poor suffering child 
oe Pao TI-13.....0- Portland} in the Children’s Free Bed Fund at the 
Rhode Island ... ‘ar Providence | Presbyterian Hospital? Can we not do some- 
BRAG: ko 6 6545 sid | Augusta] thing to bring this fund up? 
Mar. Provinces ..17-19.....00-. tlalifax Additions to Our Working Staff 
Massachusetts ...17-19....... Fall River; Miss Garnet Ballou, Secretary of the Be- 
Maryland co ecees oo rer Baltimore | sinners Department, 
Minnesota ....... a Pee eee Brainerd | Mr. G. S. Krumrine, associate teacher ot 
i ne ore ee Toronto | the Fellowship Class. 
a The General Superintendent of the Wood- 
; 4 November lawn. Presbyterian Sunday-school writes: 
Connecticut ...... Be Sissons Torrington | “Thank you sincerely for the package of 
Michigan ...... oe Ses Lansing printed matter. This is more complete than 
pe A ee 7- Q....+++. Montreal | anything of the kind I haye ever seen. But 
Dias Cnwanss - > just what might be expected of your great 
New Jersey ..... TS EPR I itman | lenden-cchesk A: carelll etaly of seme 
eee | of your leaflets convinces me that we can 
Hlinois—Can you give me some idea of} tse something similar to good advantage 
what to put into a monthly letter to our | at Woodlawn. Wishing you continued suc- 
teachers and officers? We have our monthly | cess in your great work at Buena. 
teachers’ meeting, but I feel I should send Average Attendance per Sunday 
each teacher and officer a letter just before August, s9s2 431 
.  tonahuea? is cal AaemOt, BORE do cccrccerciecersecocesessee 4 
the date of the teachers’ meeting.—J. R ye ee a EN OE 423 


HERE has just come to my desk) 


such a letter as you want to write, 
from J. N. Willott, ‘superintendent of 
the Buena Memorial Presbyterian Sun- 





“The Gospel, Monsieur? 


The attendance on the first Sunday was- 
the smallest so far this year, Owing, no 
deubt, to the street-car strike. 
| Our Mid-Week Prayer Service.—We were 





-—oh, no, | never a 





heard the Gospel until the tent came here. 


this town fifty-seven yeats, 
here who has ever heard the 











I’ve lived in 
and I don’t know any one 
Gospel until now.” | 


That was in Belgium, in a large town. The woman 
who thus answered a visitor’s question was one of about 
four hundred and fifty persons in a tent meeting con- 
ducted by the The Belgian Gospel Mission. 


They were listening to the evangelist as though what 


he said was all new. It was 
it was “ the old, old story!” 


new to most of them—yet 


And many of the startling facts about religious con- 
ditions in Belgium are as new to those living elsewhere as 
the Good News is to great numbers in that brave land. 


Yes, there are Protestant churches in Belgium—less 


than a hundred in a population of eight million! 
fe vangelization! How widespread 


great is the task o 


But how 


atheism, rationalism, superstition and false teaching ! 


prayers and gifts? Contri 


The Belgian Gospel Mission is an evangelizing, col- 
portage, and worker-training agency, sowing the seed, 
which is the Word, throughout Belgium. 


The openings where this work would be welcomed at 
once are numerous and cml Will you help by your 
stions should be sent to C. G. 


Trumbull, Treasurer, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Belgian Gospel Mission, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Norten, Directors. 

















McCollam, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


delighted a few months ago see sO many 
of our officers and po attend the Wed- 

nesday evening prayer service. Let us all 

make a new start, and we can fill the room, 

as we ought if every member of. our work- 

ing staff will make it a rule to be present 

every. Wednesday evening at 7.45. 


Mr. Rader to Speak 
in Philadelphia 


AUL RADER will. be _the. chief 
. speaker at the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance Convention in Philadel- 
phia, tober 27 to November 2, speak- 
ing at two noon-day services, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, at Keith’s Theater. Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenings and Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening he will 
speak at Bethany Church, Twenty-second 
and Bainbridge Streets. The opening 
services of the convention, beginnin 
Friday evening, October 27, will be hel 
in Hebron Ta ernacle, Twentieth Street 
near Spring Garden, including the meet- 
ing Sunday afternoon, after which time 
they will be held in. Bethany Church. 
Other speakers will be the Rev. F. W. 
Hollinrake, of _ Hamilton, Ont.; the 
Rev. Christian Eicher, of India, at 
present Acting Dean ofthe Mission- 
ary Institute at Nyack; the Rev. How- 
ard Van Dyck, of Central China; the 
Rev. P. E. Hagberg, of. India, and the 
Rev. H. W. Craigin, of Ecuador, South 
America. 





With the New Books 











Christ’s Challenge to Caesar (By Wil- 
liam Souper).—Side-lights on,.the Bible 
are invariably helpful, and when the New 
Testament is read in connection with 
contemporary history, the facts are illu- 


| minated in a way,that informs the mind 


and impresses the heart. This book con- 
tains a series of ten studies of “Pagan. 
, Contemporaries of Christ and his Apos- 


| tles,” and the information given will be 


| (Oxford University Press, 
$6.) 


of immense value to all students of the 
New Testament. The book ought to be 
in great demand with the Sunday-school 
lessons on Luke’s Gospel. (Morgan and 
Scott, London, 3s, 6d.) | 


Pocket Bible.—It. seems almost unbe- | 
lievable that .the whole -Bible. im very 
clear, beautiful- print. can be -compassed 
in so small a volume as this one recently 
brought out by these well-known Bible 
publishers. Measuring .three inches by 
four and one-quarter, and shghtly over 
an inch thick, it makes a convenient size 
to be readily carried in a man’s pocket 
ora lady’s bag. The ivory white, tough, 
opaque Oxford.India paper makes this 
feat of bookmaking ssible, and the 
volume is beautifully. bound in durable 
Persian morocco, diyinity cirenit, silk 
sewed. It would make a handsome and | 
lasting gift for the son or daughter in | 
college, and .one to give good service. | 
New York. | 


The Prophet Amos (By Cuthbert Mc- ' 


Evoy).—The book-of this most import- 


tant -prophet is here “arranged in -ten 
lessons for use in. schools,” and-it is full, 
of interesting .and. important material. | 
But unfortunately: itis written from the 
standpoint of modern criticism, and this | 
tends to vitiate -its. conclasions and to} 
rob it of much of its usefulness. for. 
those who believe: the conservative view | 
is the more scholarly and truer.to facts. 
The praise of the: werk: of .one. definitely 
critical scholar. as. being “Tike all his 
work, trustworthy, and beyond praise,” 
shows quite. evidently where the .author 
stands. All the books recommended for 
reference are of.this -critical type. (Ox- 
ford University .Press,, New York, 85! 
cts.) 


The New Testament and the Psalms. 
(King James Translation). — A. pocket | 





| edition of the New Testament is a ne- 





cessity in these modern days,. and the | 
addition of the Psalms adds very slightly ° 
to. the bulk and weight of such a IHit- 
tle volume, and yet gives the Bible 
teacher or Christian worker the use of 


(Continucd on the next. page) 
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| 
66PF OUR faith were de- 
| manded by any one but 
the Son of God, we 
might well fear to respond, 
but He who commands us to 
trust Him is so infinitely wise 
and good that any hesitation 
| to repose absolute confidence 
in Him is as absurd as it is 
wicked. Therefore we have 
never to ask ourselves, ‘Do 
I trust enough?’ But hav- 
ing committed ourselves to 
the Lord by a simple act of 
faith, we have to look reso- 
lutely from our faith to its 
Object. Bishop Moule says, 
‘Ask not, Do I rely enough? 
but, Is Jesus Christ great 
enough and gracious enough 
for me to rely on?’ The 
introspective microscope is 
laid down. The soul’s open 
eyes turn upward to our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and faith for- 
gets itself in ‘its‘own proper 
action. In other words, the 
man relies instinctively upon 
an Object seen to be so mag- 
nificently, so supremely able 
to sustain him. His feet are 
on. the Rock, and he knows 
it, not by feeling for his feet, 
but by feeling for the Rock.’’ 


This is one.of the many 
rich passages in the new 
4} ~book on the Victorious Life, 
entitled 


Reigning in Life 
By J. East Harrison 


It is a fresh, simple, but 
searching and comprehen- 
Sive message on the Life of 
Victory in Christ, different 
from any book hitherto 
published, yet offering only 
that blessed old Gospel of 
salvation from death and 
sin which is normal New 
Testament Christianity. 


In handsome cloth bind- 
ing, 212 pages, $1.50, from 
The Sunday School Times 
i} Company, .1031 Walnut 
. Street, Philadelphia. 























The Bible Gacceas Band 
Booklet for 1923 


BEAUTIFULLY illustrated and illuminated 
booklet containing a letter from Mr. Davis, 
messages by James M. Gray, D.D., W. H. 
| Fitchett, D.D., and Howard A. Banks, and a list 
of Scripture passages for daily memorizing. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these booklets have been 
used throughout the world. Why not begin the 
i valuable habit of daily Bible memorizing in your 
family now by ordering a copy for each member! 
$2 a dozen; $15 a hundred, or 20 cents each. 


| THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











| 






































Lesson for November 5 
Luke 4:31 to 5:39 


Christmas Supplies 


BRICK CANDY BOX 
The sides printed solid red with narrow white out 
line, segresunting a brick in color and size. The 
taces of the box represent Christmas scenes pret- 
tily colored and with the words “ 
mas. 





; Merry Christ- 
I Half pound size only. $1.25 per 100. De- 
livery, 35 o€s. per 100 additional. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL DOLLAR OR STAR 
rices, postpaid: 60c per dozen; 50 copies, 

$2.00; 100 copies, $3.60. Sample, 6c. 

It is only a little larger than a silver dollar. The 
two sides are riveted together and turn so that 
five dimes can be inlaid in each inside page. 

. TEXT CARDS—Open Book | 

No ‘407, Assorted Texts in blocked silver let- 
ters on rich enameled card and with silk cord for 
hanging. 12 cards in box, 20c; 8 boxes, one kind 
of assorted, $1.25, postpaid. 

CROSS AND CROWN PINS 

To increase attendance and offerings in the Sun- 
Send $1.67 for sample set of five 


day School. 
May be returned 


pins in an attractive velvet box. 
in 30 days and money refunded. 

CLASS CHARTS (Size 16x24 inches). 

ld Testament St. Paul’s Travels 

New Testament All Bible Lands 

Holy Land Jerusalem, 
Inciuding case and 6 charts, prepaid, $3.75. Per 
singie map, tinned top and bottom, postpaid,7 5c. 

Holiday Catalogue—Free 


MacCALLA & CO., Inc., 205K STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa.” 
J . 
p) Christmas Music 

Never in the history of our busin 
we able to offer ouch a line of Services, 
Cantatas, Song Stories, Children’s Ma- 
terial, Octavo Anthems, Solos, Duets, 
Trios, and Quartets, Organ Music, etc. ' 
as we have year. 

Our Christmas Budget is of inestimable 
value to all up-to-the-minute Sunday School 
workers. It is free for the asking. Send to- 
day. 

Remember The Heidelberg Press pub- 
lications mever disappeint. 10,000 new cus- 


tomers this year—and they'll never leave 
us. ; 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
Publishers for Discriminators 
Philadelphia 





























Penna. 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC REE 
HALL- MACK CQ’ fa : 
FREE SAMPLES TO SUPT. PASTOR or COM. 
Samples of Services free to Pastor, Sup't, or Committee 
SPECIAL 
Send 30 cents in stamps fdr 





1 Christmas Helper, No. 10, price. . . - 20c. 
3 Christmas‘Pagennts with mudc. . . .° 25e. 
3 Complete 16 page services, new. ... . 21c. 

All for 30 cents 6Bc 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
Song Stories, Cantatas Sacred and Secular for Young 
Folks, Story Cantatas and Plays with music sent for 





21st & Arch Sts., 


HALL-MACK CO. + 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. 

















ALEXANDER S 
GOSPEL:HYMNS 


Alexander’s HymnsNo.4 


The masterpiece of Mr. Alexan- 
der’s career upon which he was 
working at the time of his death. 
Songs for every church use, all 
soundly evangelical. 256 pages— 
songs, many of them new. 
Manila, net 35c; $30 per hundred. 
. Cloth, net soc ; $45 per hundred. 
This is an ideal 
Alexander Conference book for Sunday 
evening, evangelical meetings, and Bible confer- 
ences. Manila, net 25c; $17.50 per hundred. Re- 
turnable copies to song committees on request. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING COMP ANY 
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(Continued from the preceding page) 
one of the longest books in the: Bible, 
and at the same time one of the choicest. 
This is a handsome edition, bound in 
+ fine Persian, silk sewed. It is a minia- 
ture of the larger edition of the New 
Testament and Psalms, and is printed on 
Oxford India paper. The little book 
will make an ideal Christmas gift from 
Sunday-school classes to their teachers. 
(Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York, $3.35.) 


Anecdotes About Soul-Winning, A 
Selection of the Best Anecdotes about 
How to Win Souls to Christ (By James 
Gilchrist Lawson).—A little book on 
personal work that is somehow different 
is this unusual collection of instances of 
actual soul-winning by many and varied 
means and workers. That every one 
has an opportunity to be an instrument 
in God’s hands to turn precious souls 
from darkness to light, is the message 
that is made so clear and plain that the 
most timid could not help but be en- 
couraged to look about him for some 
one whom he might help, and the most 
indifferent must realize something of his 
responsibility to God in this matter. The 
more than one hundred brief, bright 
stories make fascinating reading, for 
even the unsaved, and the booklet would 
make a valuable additional study for a 
personal work class. (Glad Tidings Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, 15 cts.) 








For Family Worship 


By the 
Great Commission Prayer League 








Following the. Home Daily Bible Read- 

ings on the. International Uniform Sunday 

School Lessons, issued by the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee. 


Prayer for Healing 


HAT iis the motive back of the 

prayer for healing, whether that 
prayer be on.our own behalf or on the 
behalf of another? Is it a God-glorify- 
ing motive? Is it inspired by self-in- 
terest, or by love of God? Is it offered 
in the will of God, or in self-will? Oh, 
the need of heart-searching and of hum- 
bling ourselves before God! Even our 
desire to be “healed without means” may 
be prompted by pride.- God will show 
us if we honestly wish to know. Let us 
ask to be cleansed of all pre-con- 
ceived notions, all man-made and man- 
communicated opinions, all of everything 
not of him. God, through his own Word, 
|is a faithful teacher of his will, if we 
will patiently give him a chance. 


October 30 ‘to Movember 5 
Mon.—Luke 5 : 17-26. 








Room 600, 29 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


S. §. LESSON HELPS | 


Thought-stimulating expository surveys of the In- 
ternational Lessons, fuli of suggestions and applica- 
tions. “ Illustrative Hintsand Helps’’ on the C. E. 
topics and other equally helpful departments, and _re- 
ports of addresses delivered at the famous Northfield 
conferences. 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


Box 605. East Northfield, Mass. 
$2 a year; 20 cents a copy. 

















PAY US MONTHLY 


Scofield Reference Bible 


$1.00 Down and $1.00 Pe 


Month 
EQUALS A COURSE IN BIBLE STUDY 
Bibles sent postpaid. Send for Catalogue 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
427 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















When answering advertisements, picase 
mentien The Sunday School Times. 





Jesus the Great Physician. 


“Faith” versus “reason” (vs. 2u, 21), 
| and faith won. A simple heart is greater 
in God’s sight than a big head. 

“If our love were but more simple, 
We should take him at his word; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord.” 


Prayer SucGcestTions: Ask God for a 
simple faith, and for power to exercise | 
#. Ask him for the grace to “commit” | 
(Psa, 37:5). “I tried again and again 
to commit a certain business matter to 
God,” said a city official to the writer, 
“but I couldn’t; and finally I told him | 
I couldn’t,. but that I’d let him do it} 
for me. And from that moment he un-| 
dertook.” | 


Tues.—Isaiah 61 : 1-6. Jesus’ Healing Foretold. | 


Says Dr. G. W. McPherson: “Christ 
fulfilled every prophecy as to his birth, 
life, ministry, death, resurrection, and 
ascension.” He fulfilled at his first com- 
ing verse I of to-day’s reading and also | 
the first clause (to the comma) of verse 
2. The rest of the prophecy will be 
fulfilled at his second coming. See Sco- 
field’s comment. 

PRAYER: SUGGESTIONS: “Oh, yes, many 
things were prophesied concerning Christ. | 
but has anything ever been prophesicd | 
concerning ME? How long has God truly | 
had my case in mind?” Do you wish 
to know? Read Ephesians 1:4-7; then 

(Continued on the next page) 
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‘Beyond Bethlehem” 


The 
Christmas Program 


for 


Presbyterian 


Sunday Schools 


One of the most attractive Sunday School programs 
‘ever offered by the Foreign Board 


YOUR SCHOOL RECEIVES 


Programs for your Christmas Service. 


Supplements containing instructions and a dramatic 
presentation. 








Special music. Beautiful posters. 


A series of postcards with pictures and messages 
from India. 


Special collecting devices for your offering. 


PROVIDING YOUR SCHOOL GIVES 


its Special Christmas Offering to the Board of Foreign a 
Missions for Educational and Evangelistic work in 
the Punjab and Western India Missions. 


Order supplies immediately from EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 




















= UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY 


November 26th, 1922 (or either adjacent Sunday) 


Thame c OUR Church or Sunday School will welcome the education and 
The Bible— the inspiration resulting from the observance-of universal Bible Sunday. 
Undelivered _ An extremely interesting exercise,a beautiful poster in colors, an informa- 

the Nati tive report together with leaflets for wide distribution furnished free on re- 
to the Nations quest to pastors, Sunday School superintendents, teachers and other religious 
of the World workers. Kindly state size of congregation, school or class in ordering. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY - - - - Bible House, New York 





























Are Your Teachers “Too Busy”? 


Here is a little book they will take up just as interesting reading— 
a real ‘‘little kit’’ of tools—bright ‘‘keen kutters,’’ plainly in- 
tended for use rather than for ornament, to help the -teacher pre- 
pare his lessons, know his pupils, secure attention, ask the right 
kind of questions, use the right kind of illustrations, conduct real 
reviews, get the pupils to work, lead them to Christ. 

Teaching methods are so simply told and so practically illustrated 
that the book will appeal especially to the untrained teacher, while 
at the same time proving a fresh attraction to those who have 
already had some training. ‘‘ Nota toy for the imagination, but 
a real working set with which to carve Christian character.’’ Every 
teacher should have acopy of ‘‘A Little Kit of Teachers’ Tools’’ 
(by Puitip E. Howarp), 7§ cents, postpaid. 








| THE SunDay SCHOOL Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Many have been blessed through the teachings of Lewis Sperry Chafer. What a privilege it would be to have 
him visit your own home and explain the things that hav: puzzled and confused you. You can have almost 
that by securing the set of five books wherein are contained his thoroughly Scriptural and spiritual teachings. 

No volumes are more worthy to be added to your growing library of good books. 


How! Know God Answers Prayer 


A new book by Rosalind (Mrs. Jonathan) Goforth, missionary in China since 1888. Mrs. Goforth 
knows because she has proved it—from guidance in the smallest details of life to deliverance in life and 
death struggles. An intimate and wonderful record reminding one of the life of George Mueller, 


$1.25, postpaid. 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Cruises to the 
5 Continen 











LATTLLLRRUL ARAMA AAA CCM ALC 


Rio Centennial Cruise Gactudin 
the West Indies). 45 days. Feb 1924 
on new §.S. “Reliance” Vinite "West 


Indies, Panama, Venezuela, Brazil, Rio 


For Family Worship 
(Continued from the preceding page) 
you will praise God, and will pray with 
added assurance. 

Wed.—Luke 4 : 31-37. 
Power Over Unclean Spirits. 
To-day’s reading is peculiarly applic- 
able to the present, for we are living in 
a day of unclean spirits — spiritism, psy- 
chicism, sensualism, on every hand. Satan 


» rae Ff iio ep Expo- is bent. on destroying 5 J ee — 
Mediterranean Cruise. 65 delight- and soul and body f million o 
ful days on the s S.S. ‘Rotter- the eight hundred thousand boys who 
= y= nas the Azores, Modsira, reach twenty-one years annually have 
=| Athena, Eayot, Holy Land, Monte contracted venereal disease at twenty- 
=| Carlo, Rates $625up—Feb. 10, 1923 eight,” says Dr. Bundesen, health com- 
=}. 2 Cru « Round-the-World. 125 missioner of Chicago. 
=|: days of travel. Visiting 
Havana, Panama, Francisco, Ha- Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
wail, a, Japan. (14 da 3). China, Philip- unclean millions of America and of the 
(a1 days). ‘New ’ ava, 6 oar). eee world, perchance yourself included. Pray 







“Volendam” Jan. 9 and 16,'23. $1050 up 
Write for Illustrated Booklets 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
22a Beacon Strect, Boston 


VA 
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SIX PERCENT PAID 
FOR 27 YEARS 


Since 1895 this old. con- 
servative institution has 
id 6% on ‘lwo-Year 


PEORIA hy 54 EAI, 


ime Certificates and 
5% on Certificates 


able on demand iret 
mortgage security back of every Certifi- 
cate issued—a safe investment for savings 
and surplus funds 





It you have saved $25 or more, 
you'll be interested in our booklet 
“6a and Safety.’’ Write for it 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO. 
870 Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
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List of thousands of churches using our cups and FREE 
CATALOG with quotations sent upon request 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 7th St, ROCHESTER, N. Y 


BRONZE T8.ets 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
_ Dept. 9), 556 Ww. 27th St., | New York City. 





PULPITS 


Chairs, Tables, Hymn Boards, Collection Plates,etc. 


Globe Furniture Company, 23,Par* Fisce: 
7——EARN EASY MONEY —4 


In Spare Time for Christmas and other things 
you desire. 


SELLING BASTIAN CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Highest Class, Hand Engraved, With 
Envelopes. Big Commission White for 
FREE Samples 


BASTIAN BROTHERS COMPANY 
473 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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S. S. LESSON ILLUSTRATOR 


is only $r.00 for a whole year—LESS AN 
Don’t miss it! Marion Lawrance says: “* ee 
is no other | like as well.”” Sample copy free. 
x58 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





University Bible Courses | of Go 


At home. Spare time. Enroll now. Rest books. Finest 
Courses. Hundreds studyine. Circulars Write, Prof 


C. J. BURTON, Bible University, Eugene, Ore. 


| spirit of prayer, 
Pray for all wh 


| God than verse 9? 
| than the first half of verse 10? And the 


for the casting out of unclean tempers, 
unclean desires, unclean motives, unclean 
ambitions, unclean thoughts, unclean pas- 
sions, unclean hearts, unclean creeds. 
Pray for the cleansing of yourself, your 
loved ones, your fellow-Christians. 


Thurs.—Mark 1: 29-39. The Healer at Work. 


Whether “diseased” or “possessed,” 
Christ’s power was the same. He 
“healed”; he “cast out.” And wherever 
there is God-given faith, his power is 
the same to-day. If the Healer observed 
the morning watch (v. 35), how much 
more Ought we who have need of heal- 
ing to observe it! 

Prayer Suacestions: Pray for a 
ea ve ge and others. 

esire your prayers. 
Pray for those under deep conviction. 
Pray for the struggling, the bereaved, 
the lonely, the depressed; for all who are 
in hospitals and asylums and public in- 
stitutions. Pray for all physicians and 
nurses and attendants, 


Fri.—Matthew 4 : 23-25. 


Appearance The ; Teaching, Preaching, Shaling- 
Ideal Practically the whole of Christ’s pub- 
Comfort lic ministry was covered by those three 
“4: Sunday , - Ose 
Durability School words, “teaching,” “preaching,” “heal- 
Design Chair ing” (v, 23). “Teaching in their syn- 
Write agogues’ ’—-he went where the poe 
D Lo EF ° Cc were; “preaching the gospel” — not 
e Long Furniture Co. coursing on great public events; “heal- 
Department S. S. T. ing all manner of sickness” —not a few 
822 Witherspoon Building | mild forms. Oh, the need to-day! 
Philadelphia, Pa. Prayer Succestions: Pray for those 


who visit jails and hospitals and the 
homes of the sick and poor, carryiug 
flowers and tracts and words of cheer, 
and carrying therewith the Gospel of 
the grace of God, “teaching,” and 
“preaching,” and “healing”; and who are 
doing it ail, not to be seen of men, but 


| to glorify God. 


| Sat. —James 5: 13-18. Praying for the Sick. 


But suppose that there are no 
“elders,” or that they are ungodly or non- 
praying men, what then? Does not God 
know the heart? Will he not take an 
obedient will for an impossible deed? 
Godly elders may not always be accessi- 
ble, but God is; and the prayer of a God- 


given faith ‘ ‘shall save the sick.” “Pray 
one for another.” 
PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Yes, “pray one 


for another,” remembering that members 
of the body of Christ are FELLOW-mem- 
bers, dependent not only upon God, but 
upon one another. Perhaps some fel- 
low-Christian is not recovering because 
we are not praying; and perhaps we are 
not praying because of a lack of love. 
God has not failed, but we have. Oh, 
pray. 

Sun.—Isaiah 63 : 7-14. God Our Saviour. 


What sweeter words for the child of 
What sadder words 


verses that follow, how they reveal the 
-tender heart of Israel’s Jehovah! How 
true the words of the hymn-writer: 
“For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.” 


Prayer SuGcestions: Pray for every 
pastor, every Sunday-school teacher, ev- 
ery missionary, every evangelist. Pray 
for every home in our Sunday School 
by A pm eg Pray for that dear child 

who is just now reading these 
and who is longing for your 
Pray! 





lines, 
prayers. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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progress or you find yourself high 


The man who is progressing—is 


that presents itself. 


Fa ssenye Yon You WE 


There is no standing still. Each day we either advance or slip 
backward. The world is daily changing—when the sun goes down, 
to-day has become another yesterday. You move with the world’s 


ing events. You are growing old—the world is passing you by. 


activities—is the man who is prepared to grasp every opportunity 
The man who knows is the man of today 
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and dry, out of touch with liv- 


keeping step with the world’s 





and the man of tomorrow. 





The World’s Great Educator 





ENCYCL 


Nelson’s will keep you young, 


The London Times Says of Lord Northcliffe : 


“Lo the end of his life he regretted 
that circumstances of. his impoverished 
youth should have deprived him of op- 
portunities he might otherwise have 
enjoyed...” 


His own lack of early education made 
him keenly alive to its value. Among 
the large number of edycational works 
published and distribyted by the North- 
cliffe newsp pate were 350,000 sets of 
the English Edition of Nelson’s Ency- 
elopaedia—a greater number of sets 
than have ever been sold of any other 
Reference Work. Few men have realized 
so fully the importance of a great 
Encyclopaedia. 


It Cannot Grow Old 


ALWAYS NEW—Every six months all sub- 
scribers to NELSON'S receive their renewal 
pages 250 pages or more-—-between 500 and 
700 pages each year. These include over 2,000 
changes each year and keep NELSON'S per- 
petuall; accurate and down to date. 








Nelson's treats upwards of 1,000,000 topics, 
has 500 maps in color and black and white, 
and 7,000 illustrations, inchiding text cuts, 

colored plates, charts, etc. 


Free Educational Reading Courses 


Nelson’s Reading and Study Courses in 
UNITED STATES HISTORY, BUSI- 
NESS ECONOMICS, NATURESTUDY, 
AGRICULTURE, AND HOME ECO- 
NOMICS, are. declared by educational 
authorities to be equal to a college course 
and training. in each of these depart- 
ments. 


Nelson’s Free Research Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND 
SPECIAL INFORMATION AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE.- Every prarchaser of 
Nelson’s is entitled to free membership in 
this Bureau. If at any time you are in doubt 
on any subject, old or new, write to this 
Bureau with the positive assurance that you 
will promptly receive the latest obtainable 
and most dependable information. 














Perpetual Loose-Lea 





Form the Encyclopacdia habit; & tow Siiadieiie i with 


today—a unit in the world’s progress. 


OPADIA] 


alert, i in. step with the world 








Send for This Splendid Book 
” THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for 123 Years 
381 Fourth Aveaue, New York City 
77 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, 
beautifully illustrated, containing color maps, plates 
and photographs, and full information how, by easy 
monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia and receive FREE mem- 
bership in Nelson’s Research Service Bureau for 
Special Information. This must incur ne obligation 
whatever on my part. 


S. S. T. 
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